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“Amusements. 


7 Al - + 
Pn ORSEUM AND CYCLORAMA, 
REGENT’s PARK and ALBANY-STREET. 

The COLOSSEUM includes the Colossal Panorama 
of PARIS by NIGHT, Museum of Sculpture, Conservatories, 
Swiss Cottage, Classic Ruins, &c. Open daily, from half- 
past Ten till half-past Five; and in the Evening, from 
Seven till half- past Ten. Music from Two till Five, and 

during the evening. 

The CYCLORAMA, with a moving Panorama (unequalled 
in extent) of LISBON, the magnificent scenery of the 
Tagus, and Earthquake of 1755, is exhibited at Two and 
Four; and in the Evening at half-past Seven and Nine, 
illustrated by appropriate Music on the New Grand Apollo- 
nicon.—Admission to either Establishment, 2s. ; to both, 3s. ; 
reserved seats to the Cyclorama, 6d. extra; children and 
schools, half-price. N.B.—The Stalactite Caverns 6d. each 
@ rson. 





“Neto ‘Publications. 


RACTICE IN GERMAN. 
Adapted for Self-Instruction. By FALCK LEBAHN. 
WHITTAKER and Co., Ave Maria Lane. 


By the same Author, 
GERMAN IN ONE VOLUME, 2nd Edition, price 8s., 
with Key, 10s. 6d. 





LEVIZAC’S FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL 

GRAMMAR of the FRENCH TONGUE; in which all 
the principal difficulties are explained agreeably to the 
decisions of the French Academy. By M. DE LEVIZAC. 
Revised and improved by Monsieur ROLLIN, B.A., Professor 
of Ancient and Modern Languages, &c. &c. New Edition, 
12mo. 5s. roan. 
London : WILLIAM Trae and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


FINDLAY’S (ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S.) 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS. 





Imperial Octavo, half-bound, price Five Shillings.'! 


A JUNIOR CLASSICAL ATLAS 
OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, containing Thirteen 
Mays, Coloured, with a Copious Index, adapted for the use 
of Schools, Private Families, &. By A. FINDLAY, F.R.G.S. 


Also may be had, half-bound, 

FINDLAY’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY, with Index, Seventeen Maps Coloured, imperial, 
8vo. 5s. 

FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS, with Index, Twenty- 
six Maps, poms imp. 8vo. 12s, 

FINDLAY’S MODERN ATLAS, with Index, Thirty Maps, 
imp. 8vo. 12s. 

“The artistical portion of these Atlasses cannot be sur- 
passed.”’—Church and State Gazette. 


London: Witu1AM TeGe and Co., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 





MRS. JAMESON ON THE FEMALE CHARACTER. 
Third Edition, in 2 vols., with Etchings by the Author. 
~~. ACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
By Mrs. JAMESON, Author of “ Sacred and Legen- 
dary Art,” &c. 

“Two truly delightful volumes. The most charming of 
all the works of a charming writer.—Blackwood. 

LIVES OF FEMALE SOVEREIGNS, 
Author. Third Edition, in 2 vols. 

THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWE Te nth Edition. 
Revised by the Editor of “ Forget- “ne In silk with 
Coloured Plates, gilt. 

THE HAND-BOOK OF TURNING. Small 8vo., with 
Engravings. 


3y the same 


SAUNDERS AND Or.ey, Publisher, Conduit: street. 


Just Publis! hed, dedicated to Miss F. H. HENSLOWE. 


LETHEA; or, Tue MAID OF 
THE Desert. A Tale of one of the Persecutions of 
the early Christians. BySARAH BARRAT. Demy 18mo., 
22s. cloth gilt and lettered. 
London: J. S. Hopson, 2, Clifford’s Inn Passage, 
Fleet-street. 





TO TOURISTS. 
Just published price 4s. 6d. cloth; or 5s. 6d. gilt,—6d. extra 
by post, 


R UTHERFURD’S BORDER HAND- 


) BOOK; being a Guide to the Remarkable Places, 
Picturesque Scenery, and Antiquities of the Border. Illus- 


trated with numerous Engravings on Steel, and qa Map of 


the District. 


In small 4th, oblong, price 2s. 
RUTHERFURD’S VIEWS OF BORDER SCENERY. 
Price ls. in neat cloth case for the pocket, 
RUTHERFURD’S MAP OF THE BORDER DISTRICT. 

Kelso: J. & J. H. RutnEerrvurD, Market-place ; Edinburgh: 
Ottver & Boyp; and Joun JounstTone; London: James 
NisBeT and Co.; RicHarp GROOMBRIDGE and Sons; and 


LonGMAN and Co.: Dublin: JoHn Rosertson; and all 
Booksellers. 





FOR SCHOOLS AND FAMILY READING. 

ces eas ACCURATE 

HISTORIES, commencing at the earliest periods and 
continued down to the present time, in addition to their 
general truthfulness, as records of public national events, 
are interspersed with faithful descriptions of the manners, 
the domestic habits, and condition of the people, in different 
epochs of their history: the volumes consist of 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND 
and WALES, with five Plates, a Map, and Chronological 
Table, 3s. 6d. bound ; or with the Questions, 4s. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of IRELAND, 


with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. ; or, with the Questions 
attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOT- 


LAND, with three Plates, a Map, and Chronological Table, 
2s. 6d.; or, with the Questions attached, 3s. bound in cloth. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of FRANCE, 
with three Historical Plates, and a Map, 2s. 6d.; or, with 
the Questions attached 3s, bound in cloth. 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SPAIN, 
and PORTUGAL, with three Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. 
bound; or with the Questions attached 3s. bound. 


The Questions to either of the above Histories, may be had, 
done up separately from the Work, at 6d. each. 


CORNER’S HISTORY of ROME, 


from accepted English and Foreign authorities, as Macpher- 
son’s Annals of Commerce, Keightley’s Roman History, 
Smith’s and Adams’s Greek and Koman Antiquities; Dr. 
Arnold, Niebuhr, &c. With Questions to each chapter, a 
Chronological Table, and a Map of the Roman Empire ; 
3s. 6d. bound in cloth, lettered. 


Also, by the same Author, Accurate Histories of 

DENMARK, SWEDEN, and 
NORWAY,—with two Plates, and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 

GERMANY, and the GERMAN 
EMPIRE,—with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

TURKEY, and the OTTOMAN 
EMPIRE, including GREECE,—with three Historical Plates 
and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 


POLAND, and the RUSSIAN 
EMPIRE,—with three Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

ITALY and SWITZERLAND, — 
with three Historical Plates and a Map, 3s. 6d. bound. 

HOLLAND and BELGIUM,— 
with two Historical Plates and a Map, 2s. 6d. bound. 


A Prospectus of Miss Cornenr’s Histories, may be obtained, 
post free, on application to the Publishers. 


London: Dean and Son, Threadneedle-street; Law, 
Fleet-street ; Loneman and Co., Stmpxkin and Co., HAMIL- 
TON and Co., and WaItTaKER and Co., Paternoster- “TOW ; 
Teeo and Co. Cheapside ; and all Booksellers, 





CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, FLEET STREET , 
will publish for September 1, 1849, 


I. 
‘THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF 
SELECT LITERATURE. Part VIII. price Is. THE 
BIBLE HISTORY. Part II. By JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.A.S. 


FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS: 
a Pictorial History. By GEORGE LONG, Esq., A.M. 
Part XVII., with a PORTRAIT OF NAPOLEON, and En- 
gravings on Wood, price 1s. 


THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA, 


Part XXXII., price 1s., CompLetine the Eighth Volume. 


Iv. 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
DURING THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE. By Miss MaARTINEAU 
Part VII. Second Half, price 2s. 


Also, on the 8th S September 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPEDI A, 
Vol. VIIL., price 5s. in cloth boards. 


On the Ist October, 

THE LAND WE LIVE IN: Part 
XXVI. KILLARNEY AND CONNEMARA ; including— 
with a description of the Scenery, illustrated with Twenty 
Woodcuts from original Drawings—-a General View of the 
SocraL CONDITION OF THE SouTH-WesT oF IRELAND. With 
Maps of Southern Ireland, of the Killarney Lakes, and of the 
Connemara District. 

*,* Parts XXVII. and XXVIII. of ‘‘ Lanp we Live In, 
forming a Double Part, and devoted to Norra WAzgs, will 
be published on the Ist November. 

London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fleet Street ; and sold 

by all Booksellers in London and Cour 

Supp lied to Subse ribe rs only. 

Dedicated by Special Authority to Her Most Gracious Majesty 
The (Queen. 

Just Published, Part I., price ls. and 3s., and the First 
Division, handsomely bound in morocco cloth, gilt, 
Price 7s. 6d. 

MR. R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN’S NEW WORK, 


HE BRITISH COLONIES; 


their History, Extent, Condition, and Resources: 


illustrated with Maps of each Possession, and Portraits of 


the most celebrated Promoters and Defenders of our Colonial 
Empire; adapted for the use of SraTEsMEN, MERCHANTS, 
MANUFACTURERS, and intending EMIGRANTS: containing 
the best authenticated statements relating to the geography, 
geology, climate, animal and vegetable kingdoms, character, 
customs, and social state; religion, education, and crime ; 
agriculture, manufactures, mines, and fisheries; the most 
recent official details (by permission of the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies) concerning the population, government, 


taxation, and expenditure, imports, and exports, customs’ 


duties, shipping, military defences, staple products, live 
stock, cultivated and waste lands, banks, coins, paper money, 

weights and measures, wages, &c. With a copious Coleni al 
Gazetteer; and every description of useful and interesting 
information. By R. MONTGOMERY MARTIN, Esq., late 
Treasurer to the Queen at Hong Kong, and Member of Her 
Majesty’s Legislative Council in China. 

To be completed in 48 Parts, at ls., 16 Parts at 3s., or in 
eight Divisions handsomely bound in morocco cloth, gilt, 
price 7s. 6d. each. 

List OF PATRONS. 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY, THE QUEEN 
Copies 
H.R.H. The Duchess of Kent .. neeae a 
H.R.H. The Duke of Cambridge, *K. G., 4 G. ‘C. 'B, 4 8 

| > Pee eaancae 
His Excellency Li e Ci ommé nandet ur M: arques Li isb0a ...... 
His E cellency Lord Howard de Walden, G.C.B. 

His Grace the Duke of Cleveland, K.G.. 

The Right Honourable the Ear! of Line oln, M. P. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth .......... 
The Right Hon. Gen. Viscount eicmouconiged G. 

G.C.H., P.C. Se DS aaers- 
The Right Hon. vik ord W iloughby D’ E re sb Y, "PC Pibaed ue 
The Right Honourable Lord Wer dics aceon aie 
The Right Honourable Lord T: 

The Right Honourable Lord Lei 

The Right Honourable Lord K > quecaeeeavame 
Lord William Powlett, MP... .. 2... cece cece ee ee ce eeee 
Sir Thomas Dyke Ackland, Bart., M.P. : 
Sir Charles Forbes, Bart. ...... 62-0 ee ce cere cece eeceee # 
Spencer Horatio Walpole, Esq., Q.C mF... 
Major-General Alfred Richards, C. B. 

Intending Subscribers to this NATION AL M OR K, l 
please to forward their names to the Publishers, J. and F 
Tas, 100, St. John Street, London. 
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MIR. NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. 


READY 


NOW 


I, 
A Second Edition, in 3 vols., 


THE WOODMAN 


By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., Author of “Darnley, 
‘* The Forgery,” &c. 

“The most attractive book ever published by this wonder- 
fally productive author.”—Morning Herald. 

“ «The Woodman’ ” is full of stir and bustle.” —A th 

“*May fairly challenge comparison with the best of its 
predecessors.” —Morning Post. 

‘One of the Author’s most successful efforts.” 
Gazette 

“It cannot fail to add to the well-acquired popularity of 
the author.” — Weekly Chronicle. 


» ¢ Richelieu,” 


eum, 


—Literary 


In 2 vols., 15s., 


CRAYFORD, 


«We know of no novel, published for 
years, more 1 


the last twenty 
varied in its incidents, or more accurate in its 
portraiture of character, and yet we cannot recollect any 
novel published during the same period of time so full of 
instruction, or from which so many practical lessons may be 
learned.”—Morning Herald. 

“The folly and vanity of placing too much value on the 
opinion of others, and the evils of bad temper, are made to 


contrast well with the adyantages of knowledge and the 
practice of charity.”—New Monthly. 
* An amusing, well-written tale of social life.”—Britannia. 


iil. 
Mrs. LOUDON’S New Novel, 
MATERNAL LOVE. 
By the Author of “First Love,” &c. 
“The tale before us illustrates the all-importance of 


parental tenderness in the early education of children. It 
aims to instruct as well as amuse.”—<Standard. 


a 
In 2 vols. 

i al ‘ r 
BEFORE AND 

** We have had ‘ First and Last,’ ‘ Now and Then,’ ‘ Night 
and Morning,’ &c. and the tale of many tales before us, is 
by no means the worst of the family.” —Atheneum. 

“The author has produced a book, which though as 
quaint as ‘ Tristram Shandy,’ is still as full of rich pieces of 
humour and of sweet descriptions.— Morning Herald. 

**A very cleverly written book, possessing all or nearly all 
the beauties of Miss Mitford’s ‘ Our Village.’ — Weekly 
Chronicle. 

“‘Well adapted for country reading at this time of the 
year.” —Daily News. : 


AFTER, 


Vv. 
A Second Edition, price 21s. 
ERS AND CUSTOMS OF 
THE GREEKS, 


Tiustrated by fifty-four subjects, by G. 


MANN 


SCHARF. 


The Times says, “ This new publication may be added to a 
series of works, which honourably characterise the present 
age, infusing a knowledge of things into a branch of learn- 
ing which too often consisted of a knowledge of mere 
words, and furnishing the general student with information, 
which was once exclusively confined to the professed ar- 
cheologist. Asa last commendation to this elegant book, 
let us add, that it touches on no point that can exclude it 
from the hands of youth. It will equally serve for a superior 
school-bo ok, or as an interesting ornament for a drawing- 
room.” 


VI. 
Vols. 1 & 2 


CATHOL i 
)F ENGL: 


“*To Mr. Maccabe, the Catholic Historian of England, the 
student who would wish thus to discipline his mind, is deep y | 
indebted.”’— Morning Chronicle. 

ee The work is of great literary value.” 

* A better work, a more 
literature, has never 
Uds8e ver. 


MACCABE'S HISTORY 
), 


—The Times. 
valuable contribution to historical 
been presented to the public.”— 


VII. 
2 vols. 
THE RECTORY GUEST. 
By the Author of ‘The Gambler’s Wife.’ ” 
“Tt is quite equal to “‘ The Gambler’s Wife.” —Herald. 
Athenceum. 


“It has the merit of keeping curiosity alive.”’— 








| UPTURES| 


| continues to forward (free 


| 








Vill. 
In 1 ¥ol., 10s. 
PAST AND FUTURE EMIGRATION. 
By the Author of “ Five Years in Kafirland.” 


*‘To the Emigrant a valuable volume, containing a large 
mass of information.”—Morning Herald. 


ae 
In the Press. 


y YT Ty ‘ mY TT 
BLACK WILLIAM'S GRAVE. 
A Romance of North Wales. 
»* After the 20th instant, Mr. Newsy’s establishment 
will be removed to No. 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
where all communications are requested to be addressed. 


THE LONDON INDISPUTABLE LIFE 
POLICY COMPANY 
FOR LIFE ASSURANCE, ENDOWMENTS, AND 
REVERSIONS, 
No. 31, LomBaRD STREET, LONDON, 
TRUSTEFS. 

John Campbell Renton, Esq. | Richard Spooner, Esq., M.P. 

oF. James Fuller Madox, Esq. 
Richards Malins, Esq., Q.C. | William Wilberforce, Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 
John Hamilton, Esq. 
James Fuller Madox, Esy. 
John Matthews, Esq. 
C. O. Parnell, Esq. 








William Adams, Esq. 

John Atkins, Esq. 

Henry Augustus Bevan, Esq. 

John Dangerfield, Esq. 

Robert Henry Forman, Esq. 

AUDITORS. 

Samuel Field, Esq. 

William Ghrimes Kell, Esq. 
BANKERS. 

Messrs. Spooner, Attwoods, 

and Co. 

puis Company is prohibited by their 

Deed of Constitution, from disputing a Policy upon 
any ground whatever. 

Solicitors have written as to this feature of the Company, 
**As the principle adopted by your Office is the only one 
upon which a party can, with safety, insure, I shall not fail 
to recommend it in all cases in which I may have any 
option.”—‘‘ The principle of the Office seems to me to 
supply the one thing needful.”—‘‘ As by your plan we are 
relieved of serious responsibility in negociating Policies for 
our Clients, we shall certainly send you all our business.” 

Half-yearly Reports of the progress of the Company may 
at all times be seen at the Office. 

ALEX. 


George Cumming, Esq. 

James Turner, Esq. 
MEDICAL ADVISER. 

3enji an . Phillips, Esq., 





ROBERTSON, Manager. 





NOTICE.—WENHAM LAKE ICE SU PERSEDED ! 


(BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.) 
PATENT 


\ ASTERS AND CO’S 
3 SHERRY COBBLER FREEZING AND COOLING 
JUG. 

By this Patent Jug, spring water is congealed into the 
purest Ice, on the table or sideboard, for Sherry Cobblers, 
&c., in FIVE MINUTES, at the cost of Twopence. The 
Public is respectfully invited to see the process of this extra- 
ordinary and useful invention, as actually BOILING WATER 
CAN BE CONVERTED INTO ICE, 
Ice!!! 

Patentees of the Freezing Machines (by which 20 to 100 
quarts of Dessert Ice can be made in a few minutesand Rock 
Ice at the same time, and Wine cooled), Cooling Decanters, 
Refrigerators, Butter Coolers, and Percolators. By this last- 
mentioned Article a bottle of Wine, &c., can be cooled in a 
minute without Ice for one halfpenny. 

MASTERS AND CO.’S IMPROVED APPARATUS FOR 
MARING PURE SODA WATER, LEMONADE, NECTAR, 
and all ERATED WATERS.—This Apparatus needs only to 
be seen to be appreciated. Price 30s. 

MASTERS and CO,, PATENTEES, 294, REGE 
and 7, Mz A NSION-HOU SE STRE T 
Also, by Royal Letters Patent, 
MASTERS AND CO.’S PATENT ROTARY BUFF 
KNIFE CLEANERS; 

Which will clean and polish, equal to New, Twelve Knives 
in one Minute, without noise or dust. 

The various processes shown at MASTERS and CO.’S 
Show-rooms, 294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION- 
HOUSE-STREET, CITY, and may also be seen at the Royal 
Botanic, Zoological, and Colosseum, Regent’s-park, and the 
Polytechnic Institution, Regent-street. 

294, REGENT-STREET, and 7, MANSION-HOUSE- 

STREET, CITY. 


EFFECTUALLY 

CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS!—CAUTION! Dr. 
WALTER DE 1, Ely-place, Holborn, London, still 
per return, on receipt of a Post- 
» payable at the Holborn Office, or Stamps, for 
, his certain, safe, and permanent Cure for Ruptures, 
the effic wy of which is now too well established to need 






ENT-STREET, 
ITY. 
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ROOS, 


Office Order 
Gs. 6d. 





comment. It is easy in application, produces no inconveni- 
ence, and as the secret of this discovery has never been dis- 
closed, all others ire spurious imitations only. Dr. De Roos 


has a vast number of old Trusses, , as trophies of his immense 
ess, left behind by me rsons cured, which he will almost 
away to those who like to wear them.—Hours, Ten till 
One, Four till Eight. 

“ It has cured the person for whom you sent it; and you 
will be so good as to send two more for others.”—Rev. H. 
Walcott, Higham Ferrers, 





without the aid of 





ECONNOITERING TELE. 
SCOPES —These celebrated Instruments, measuring, 
when closed, 3} inches, possess sufficient power to show 
clearly Jupiter’s Moons. _ Its efficient performance as a 
Reconnoitering Telescope, both as to magnifying and defi- 
ning power, renders it peculiarly adapted to the military 
gentleman and tourist. Price 35s.; or sent through the 
post at 36s.—The same Instrument, with an additional Eye. 
piece (Huygenian) to show Saturn’s Ring and some of the 
Double Stars, with Stand and Case, 4} inches by 3 inches, to 
contain the whole, 3/. 2s.—To be had of the Maker, JOHN 
D: AV Is, » Opticic an, De rby. 


I EAFNESS.—New  Discovery.— 

THE ORGANIC VIBRATOR, an extraordinarily 
powerful, small, newly invented instrument, for deafness, 
entirely different from all others, to surpass anything of the 
kind that has been, or probably ever can be, produced. It is 
modelled to the ear, so that it rests within, without project- 
ing. Being of the same colour asthe skin, is not perceptible, 
Enables deaf persons to enjoy general conversation, to hear 
distinctly at church, and at public assemblies. The unplea- 
sant sensation of singing noises in the ears is entirely removed, 
and it affords all the assistance that possibly could be de- 
sired. Also, invaluable newly-invented SPECTACLES, 
S. & B. SOLOMONS, Aurists and Opticians, 39, Albemarle- 
street, Piccadilly. 


7 n 1 ry r 
CHEAP STATIONERY. 
HE following Prices are those of a 
Manufacturing Stationer, whose Papers, Envelopes, 
&c., are all cut and packed under his own inspection, and is 
thus enabled to supply the public with goods much below 
the generality of Stationers, most of whom are mere buyers 
and sellers. 
Full size Satin Note Paper, 3s. per ream. 
Good thick Satin Cream Laia Note, 4s. per ream. 
Ditto, ditto, of very superior quality, 6s. per ream. 
Best Ivory Cream Laid, 8s. per ream. 
Large Commercial Note, 4s. per ream. 
Black Bordered Note, 4d. per quire, or 1s. 6d. for five quires. 
Ditto, Thick Satin ditto, 6d. per quire, or 2s. for five quires. 
Ditto, Best Cream Laid, ditto, 8d. per quire, or 2s. 6d. for 
five quires. 
Queen’s size Note ditto, 6d. for five quires—less. 
Black Bordered Adhesive Envelopes, 1s. per hundred. 
Ditto, on both sides, and Cream Laid Paper, 1s. 6d. per 
hundred. 
Envelopes, Thick Satin, Adhesive, 150 for 
thousand. 
Thick Cream Laid ditto, 1s. per hundred, or 8s, 6d. per 
thofisand. 
Letter Paper, 5s., 6s., 9s., and 12s, per ream, 
Foolscap Paper, from 8s. to 18s. per ream. 
Large India Note Paper, 6s. per ream, 
Fine Blue Wove Draft, 8s. and 10s. per ream. 
srief, 17s., 19s., and 21s. per ream. 
3est Vermillion Wax, 3s, 6d. per lb. 
Self-sealing Envelopes, Initial or Devices, 1s. per hundred 
Envelopes made to order and st: umped with Name, Crests, 
etc., at a trifling extra cost. 

All the above Papers are warranted free from imperfect 
sheets, and can be had in Quarter Ream Packets. 
Orders with a remittance, if over 20s. carriage 

country. 
WILLIAM PARKINS, Manufacturing Stationer, 25, Ox- 
ford Street, (opposite Soho Squar ie London. 





ls, or 6s. per 


paid to the 
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( NUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 

PATENTEES, 18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, 
LONDON. 

GUTTA PERCHA TUBING, being unaffected by moisture 
acids, alkalies, grease, &c., is useful for the conveyance of 
Water, Chemicals, Liquid Manure, &c. It is peculiarly 
valuable for Drain and Soil Pipes.—In case of any stoppage, 
an incision can be made in the tubing with a sharp knife, 
and readily closed again by means of a warm iron. Its 
strength is extraordinary; the small half-inch diameter 
tubing having resisted a pressure of 250 Ibs. on the square 
inch without bursting. 

Gutta Percha is totally impervious to wet, and may be 
steeped in water or buriec in damp ground for years, without 
undergoing any material change. From its peculiar pro- 
perty as a non-conductor it is not affected so soon by the 
frost of winter as metal. 

The smaller sizes of Tubing may be had in lengths of 100 
feet each, and the larger sizes of 50 feet each. 

The extraordinary power possessed by Gutta Percha 
Tubing as a CONDUCTOR of SOUND, renders it invaluable 
for conveying messages from one room or building to 
another. Conversations may be carried on between persons 
on the ground floor and the attic of the highest building as 
distinctly as though they were close to each other. The 
saving of time and labour which these Speaking Tubes will 
effect, commends them to the notice of the proprietors of 
Mines, Mills, Warehouses, Netels, &c., as well as to House- 
holders generally. It is this peculiar property of conducting 
sound that renders the Gutta Percha Ear Trumpets and 
Stethescopes so valuable. 

Gutta Percha Soles, Solution, Inkstands, Card Trays, 
Medallions, Picture Frames, Brackets, Mouldings, Window- 
blind Cords, Fire-buckets, Bowls, Pen 1 rays, Stethescopes, 
Thin-lining, Thread, Flower-pots, Ear Trumpets, &c., &c., 
manufactured at the Company’s Works, Wharf-road, City- 


road, London, and sold by their wholesale dealers in town 
or country, 
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BIOCRAPHY. 


Life of Sir Thomas Munro. By the Rev. G. 
R. Greta, M.A., Chaplain-General of the 
Forces. A New Edition, revised and con- 
densed from the Larger Biography. Lon- 
don: Murray. 1849. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Ere we follow Colonel Munro to his native 

shores, we shall, in order to fill up a little our 

hasty and imperfect outline of his first career 
in India, transcribe Mr. Guere’s account of 
his daily life and habits in Canara: 

Mr. Munro's bed was of the simplest and rudest kind: 

it consisted merely of a carpet and pillow laid upon a 

bamboo or rather couch. He rose every morning a 

little before dawn, and walked about bare headed in the 

open air till seven o'clock, conversing with the natives, 

who, on one pretext or another, always contrived to put 
themselves i in his way. At seven he had breakfast, of 
which he partook with great relish: drinking a large 
quantity of tea, and eating lumps of sugar like a child. 

The meal ended, he gave instructions to his assistants, 

who retired immediately to the office, where the writers 

met them; while Major Munro proceeded, first to get 


rid of his public and private correspondence, and 
then to hold a sort of levee, in a large hall or apartment 
arranged for the purpose. The quantity of business 
which he managed to get through in these oral com- 
munications with the people of the country is incredible. 
Generally speaking, he decided their cases on the spot; 
and so clear seems to have been his apprehension of the 
right and the wrong, that both parties acquiesced in his 
decision without a murmur. But in graver and more 
complicated matters, he caused his native clerks to 
make notes of the evidence as it was delivered, and he 
studied these in what he called his leisure hours, with- 
out failing in a single instance to arrive at a proper 
understanding of the case. Such was Mr. Munro’s 
manner of filling up the time between half past seven 
every morning and half past four in the afternoon. He 
then retired to dress for dinner; and as if grudging that 
the very few minutes should be wasted which such a 
toilet as his required, he caused his assistant to read 
aloud to him all the while, either the letters, whether 
public or private, which might have arrived with the 
preceding post, or a passage from Hudibras, or any 
other English work in which he was interested. At 
five o’clock dinner was served; and till eight he gave 
himself up to the pleasures of reading or lively conversa- 
tion ; but punctually as the hands of his watch pointed 
to the latter hour, he resumed his habits of business. 
He returned to his cutcherry, or audience chamber, and 
seldom quitted it till midnight, when the last of the 
suitors to whom he could attend was desired to post- 
pone his claims till the morrow. Not at any period of 
his life does Sir Thomas Munro appear to have been 
over fastidious in the matter of dress; but during his 
sojourn in Canara, contempt of foppishness degenerated 
into something not far removed from eccentricity. His 
garments, in regard to shape, set all changes of fashion 
at defiance; and having been first brought into use 
while Sir Eyre Coote commanded in the Carnatic, they 
became in the end not only shabby but threadbare. 
His cue (for cues were worn in those days) was tied up 
just as often with a piece of red tape as a black ribbon. 
His conversation, likewise, though always entertaining 
and often instructive, assumed by degrees a rougher 
tone than was natural to it: in particular he ridiculed 
the idea that any other than an idle man could fall 
seriously in love, and deprecated matrimony as a hin- 
drance to the right discharge of the duties of a public 
servant. Yet his deeds constantly belied his words, 
which seem to have been engendered by the mere sense 
of loneliness. For he was kind not only to them but 
the inferior animals. . . . ~. . Major Munro’s 
passion for swimming, quoits, fives, and billiards, never 
left him. 

It would be doing injustice to the goodness 
of his heart and the generosity of his disposi- 
tion to omit the following extract from a letter 
addressed to his father, after he was appointed 
to the collectorship of the ceded districts : 

I have at last heard from Messrs. Harrington, Bur- 
naby, and Cockburn, on the subject of the remittance 
of a bill for 1,0007. sterling to clear your house in the 
Stockwell. In August I shall remit the remaining 
sum due upon the house, and also 200/. sterling, in 
order to augment my annual remittance to 4007. 
sterling. As my mother is so fond of the country, and 
as a garden would probably contribute to her health, 
she ought certainly to be under no concern about the 
trifling expense a country house may occasion, in 
addition to one in town. I therefore hope that you will 
draw on Colt for whatever it may cost, and let me know 
the amount, that I may add it to the 400/. which I 
mean should go entirely to your town expenses, and 
that you will likewise inform me what other debts you 
may have besides the mortgage on the house, that I 
may discharge them, and relieve you at once from the 
vexation and anxiety to which you have been so long 
exposed. 

On the 5th of April, 1808, Colonel Munro 
landed in England after an absence of eight- 
and-twenty years. ‘“ There lingered in his 
heart a yearning desire to revisit the scenes of 
his youth,” and leaving London, where he 
had been astonished by the magnitude of the 
changes time had wrought, he set out on his 
journey northwards. But there were changes, 


too, at home, and sadones. “ His mother, for 
whom he entertained the deepest affection, had 
died a year before he left India. Two of his 
brothers and many of his early friends were 
gone likewise, and his father had fallen into 
that melancholy state when the conversation 
even of those nearest and dearest to us no 
longer gives pleasure.” 

A letter addressed to his sister about this 
period, although containing no compl: at, 
breathes a sort of saddened spirit, at once 
natural and touching. After an allusion to 
his deafness which was so great at present, 
that it completely marred his enjoyment of 
company, he proceeds : 

A solitary walk is almost the only thing in which I 
have any enjoyment. I have been twice at Northside, 
and though it rained’ without ceasing on both days, it 
did not prevent me from rambling up and down the 
river from Claysloup to the Aqueduct Bridge. I stood 
above an hour at Jackson’s Dam looking at the water 
rushing over, while the rain and withered leaves were 
descending thick about me, and while I recalled the 
days that are past; the wind whistling through the 
trees, and the water tumbling over the dam, had still 
the same sound as before; but the darkness of the d: ay, 
and the little smart box perched upon the opposite 
bank, destroyed much of the illusion, and made me feel 
that former times were gone. I don’t know how it is, 
but when I look back to early years, I always associate 
sunshine with them. When I think of Nor 
I always think of a fine day, with the sunbeams 
streaming down upon Relim and its woody banks. 











Colonel Munro spent a winter in Edinburgh, 
mixing in the society, and attending the 
lectures of several of the professors. He also 
thought of purchasing an estate with the idea 
of devoting himself to agriculture. As was, 
however, to have been expected, and as it 
seems he himself had anticipated, he did not 
find that voluntary employments could supply 
to one accustomed to urgent public business, 
the necessary mental occupation. Leaving 
Edinburgh he repaired to London, where a 
wider field lay open for the exercise of his 
energetic powers of mind. But even the 
varied pursuits afforded by a residence in the 
great metropolis, and a ready welcome in its 
most intelligent circles, became to him in their 
turn flat and stale. The Duke of Weturne- 
Ton having, from unavoidable circumstances, 
failed to obtain for him, according to his 
request, an appointment which would have 
enabled him to join this great General in the 
Peninsula, he accompanied Sir Jonn Hore on 
the ill-advised expedition to Walcherein, and 
served as an amateur at the siege of Flushing. 
We unite with Mr. Grete in regretting that 
no written memorial remains of this episode in 
his career. 

Shortly after his return from the Scheldt, 
the period for which the charter of the East 
India Company had been granted being about 
to expire, the question of its complete renewal, 
its modification, or its expiry, came before the 
legislature. Colonel Munro, among others 
qualified by ability and experience, was sum- 
moned to give evidence at the bar of the House 
of Commons on the merits of the question, 
and it seems that no opinion carried greater 
weight than his. In a memorandum inserted 
in this work, his views are stated in the clear, 
comprehensive, and yet succinct manner which 
distinguishes all his opinions, and all the 
documents of whatever nature written by him. 
Mr. Greia observes: 

It will be seen that Colonel Munro argues like a man 
on whose mind a knowledge of the true principles of 
commerce had already dawned. An uncompromising 
advocate of the doctrine of free trade in the abstract, 
he still contends for the wisdom of rendering it free on 
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both sides; and augurs little from the opening of the 
outports only, because at that time British manufactured 
goods could not compete in quality and cheapness with 
Indian manufactured goods in the Indian market. The 
wheel of fortune has gone round in this respect; and 
British calicos and woollen pieces, to the great misfor- 
tune of the native weavers, now fulfil the prophecy 
which in certain contingencies Munro hazarded con- 
cerniag them, é 


The modified charter granted to the East 
India Company was not the only result of 
these discussions. From the details of the 
evidence delivered before parliament, and now 
especially from the opinions of Colonel Munro, 
& suspicion was awakened that the “settle- 
ment” of India effected by Lord Cornwa.us, 
did not work well either in a judicial or finan- 
cial point of view. ‘The result of the doubts 
excited and the inquiries instituted on the 
subject was a conviction of the inefliciency of 
the system, and a commission was appointed in 
consequence to examine into Indian affairs. 
Colonel Munro was placed at the head of this 
commission, and received instructions to pro- 
ceed with it to Madras. 

The appointment was anything rather than 
an enviable or agreeable one, the prejudices 
and interests, real or fancied, of a large party 
at home as well as in India being arrayed 
against the measures which it was supposed 
would be adopted by the commission, while its 
enemies were prepared to throw every impedi- 
ment in the way of its proceedings. It was 
further disheartening to Colonel Munro that 
the powers of the commission were limited to 
three years, which, in his opinion, did not 
afford time to effect one-twentieth part of the 
necessary remedies. Within our narrow limits 
it is impossible to give even the briefest sketch 
of the two systems which then proffered their 
claims for the settlement of the Indian revenue. 
Suffice it to say, that the zemindarry or new 
theory, which had been established in Bengal, 
aimed at the entire substitution of English 
forms in the collection of the revenue and the 
administration of justice, for those of native 
growth; while the rayetwarry system, on the 
contrary, sought to adopt and improve existing 
usages as better adapted to the exigencies of 
the times, and the character and circumstances 
of the people, than any sweeping reform which 
should introduce a system of government for 
which they were totally unprepared, and with 
the principles of which they were perfectly 
unacquainted, however less perfect in theory it 
might be than the rival system. From long 
experience of the country and people with 
whom legislation had to deal, Colonel Munro 
was a warm advocate of the rayetwarry theory 
except in those localities where another order 
of things had so long prevailed, that. this 
system had lost hold on the affections and 
memories of the people. With Mr. Grete, it 
is not for us to pronounce an opinion upon the 
merits of the question; but we cannot quit 
the subject without expressing our admiration 
for the anxiety and earefulness evinced by 
Colonel Munro in this as in all his trans- 
actions, public and private, for the moral 
dignity as well as the physical prosperity of 
the natives. The welfare, in the most com- 
prehensive sense of the term, of the people 
governed, seems ever to have been with him 


the first object. Right certainly can never be 


a question of expediency ; but like all men of 
enlarged minds—men who can look beyond 
See narrow limits of immediate effects, into 

le wide and far stretching range of ulterior 
consequences, Munro saw that right and ex- 
pédiency are eternally one. - 


Ere leaving Britain, in March 1814, Colonel 
Munro married Miss Jane CAMPBELL, of 
Craigie, in Ayrshire, and shortly after his mar- 
riage took a short trip to Paris, then occupied 
by the allied armies. Of this excursion, as of 
his share in the expedition to the Scheldt, 
there remains no written record. On the 12th 
of June of the same year, Colonel and Mrs. 
Munzo embarked at Portsmouth for India, 
and landed at Madras on the 10th of the 
following September. We shall not attempt 
to trace Colonel Munro’s endeavours while 
engaged in prosecuting the business of the com- 
mission, in the face of public opinion and of 
many and great obstacles. He was still occu- 
pied with these difficult and delicate proceed- 
ings when the breaking out of the Southern 
Mahratta war afforded him an opportunity of 
gaining a high reputation in military as well 
as in civil affairs. An appointment which 
seemed at first to close the door to his earnest 
desire for military distinction, was in effect 
the means of his obtaining it. He had applied 
for the command of a brigade, but, while to 
his extreme mortification some of his juniors 
obtained this distinction, it was denied to him, 
and he was urged to accept the settlement of 
some districts south of the Werda which had 
been ceded by the Peishwah to the East India 
Company. Not without doing great violence 
to his feelings, he in the end accepted this ap- 
pointment. At the head of General Prirzier’s 
brigade, of which the temporary command had 
been committed to him, in case of any opposi- 
tion on the part of the Peishwah, Colonel 
Munro set out to take possession of Darwar, 
the chief town of the district he was to 
occupy. The occupation of Darwar was fol- 
lowed by the employment of Munro to reduce 
to obedience, according to the articles of treaty, 
certain chiefs who had rebelled against the 
authority of the Peishwah. 

But, in fine, the Peishwah himself joining 
the confederacy of his countrymen, a portion 
of the army was detached against him, and a 
brigadier’s commission at last given to Munro. 
The reserve corps, however, which he was 
appointed to command was separated from him 
by the whole extent of the Peishwah’s terri- 
tories as well as by numerous bodies of the 
enemies’ forces, rendering it, of course, as im- 
possible for himself to reach the reserve as it 
was for the reserve to march to him. General 
Munro was surrounded by a district governed 
by chiefs, and studded by their strongholds, 
who breathed a spirit of the bitterest ani- 
mosity to the English; and, against these, long 
before the arrival of a moderate succour which 
he had requested, his efforts were successfully 
directed. Such is the account here given of 
his spirited and able conduct : : 


He began by arming the people of Darwar and the 
villages dependent on it, and putting them under the 
his revenue officers. With these and his 
handful of regular troops he marched first upon a place 
called Nawilgoond, which having been included in the 
surrender of Darwar was at once invested and placed in 
great jeopardy by the enemy. He raised the siege 
without any difficulty; and contrived to strengthen 
himself by bringing in from the ceded districts a small 
battering train and six more companies of infantry, 
through the avenues thereby opencd. He then felt 
himself adequate to wage an offensive war, and he 
entered upon it with equal vigour and address. ‘Town 
after town, and castle after castle, fell before him. He 
fought more than one battle in the open field; parti- 
cularly at Shoolapoor, where upwards of 11,000 good 
Asiatic troops sustained from him a terrible defeat; and 
in the course of an incredibly short space of time made 
himse]f master of the whole district. Nor was his a 
military occupation exclusively: he organized and 


orders of 




















reconciled to the working of the Company’s government 
each particular district as it fell; and gathered in the 
revenues with as much regularity as if no change of 
masters had occurred. 

(To be continued.) 








Memoirs of the House of Orleans; including 
Sketches and Anecdotes of the most distin- 
guished Characters in France during the \7th 
and 18th Centuries. By W. Cooxe Taytonr, 
LL.D. In 38 vols. London: Bentley. 1849, 

Tue history of a family is often confused with 
that of a title, and it is therefore necessary 
carefully to distinguish when we would 
speak collectively of the whole family, as the 
House of Orleans, for instance. ‘The present 
is not the only family that has borne that title ; 
it was usually given to or assumed by persons 
who bore a certain relationship to the reigning 
monarch. The existing House dates only from 
the year 1640, its founder being born in that 
year, the second son of the thirteenth Lovis 
by Anne of Austria. His descendants have 
not much to boast of in him. He had not tlie 
courage which in those times was deemed a 
man’s highest qualifications, nor the intellect 
that even then conferred superiority upon the 
yhysically feeble. His wife has reported of 
td that “he loved only gaming, formal circles, 
good eating, and dress; in a word, all things 
that ladies love.” But his son and successor 
was altogether a man of another class, who 
exercised a mighty influence over the events 
of his time and the fortunes of humanity. He 
was the famous Regent who was the principal 
cause of the first French Revolution. An 
avowed infidel, he encouraged the philosophy 
of the Votrarre school, and patronized anar- 
chical principles. He laughed to scorn all 
moral obligation, he excelled in the most un- 
blushing profligacy ; by his conduct he scared 
away whatever sense of decency had _ been left 
in the Parisian mind by the better veiled if less 
gross immoralities of the King. He found the 
Treasury bankrupt, and instead of endeavouring 
to restore it by economy, he plunged still deeper 
into wanton extravagances, and left the finan- 
cial affairs of the country in a worse state than 
he had found them. His death is thus described 
by Mr. Tayror: 

The effects of dissipation soon appeared: the Duke 
lost his rest and his appetite; his face became of a dark 
purple hue, with blotches of red, which excit d alarm 
among his friends and physicians. It was observed by 
the Secretaries of State that he was utterly unfit for 
business in the morning, being so stupified as scarcely 
to recognize their persons, much less attend to their 
communications. Chirac, his physician, warned him of 
the danger he courted, and recommended greater tem- 
perance and moderation, declaring that otherwise apo- 
plexy was inevitable. The Duke was aware of the 
danger, but continued his extravagant indulgences, and 
reasoned with cool scepticism on the causes of life and 
death, and on the void of the tomb. 

Saint Simon having visited the Duke one morning, 
was much alarmed at the lethargic state in which he 
found him. He knew that advice and remonstrances 
would be useless, and he went home in despair. He 
communicated his fears to the Bishop of Frejus, and 
pointed out the necessity of determining who should 
succeed Philippe of Orleans as Prime Minister. The 
finances still remained in a state of great confusion; and 
if we are to believe Voltaire, the Duke of Orleans had 
resolved to invite Law to return and renew once more 
the experiment of paper money. The Duc de Bourbon 
was believed to have the same design; and it was to 
prevent his being appointed Prime Minister, in case of a 
vacancy, that Saint Simon held secret consultations with 
the Bishop of Frejus. 

The last mistress of the Duke of Orleans was the 
young and beautiful Duchess of Phalaris or Phalaria, 
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descended from the noble family of the Harancourts, in stiengtl of character to proshios any eff ct 
Dauphiné. Her husband was the son of a farmer- | upon “his age, whether for good or evil. He 
general, named Gorgé, who had been ennobled by Pope was succeeded by his son, born in 1725, and 
Clement XI. for his successful negotiation of some im- 
portant loans. She was only nineteen, and the Duke of 
Orleans was forty-nine; but notwithstanding this dis- |") caleeas oui ie 
parity of age, she consented to abandon her husband pasrem of er - art. F 

and family, and to become his avowed mistress. None The fifth Duke of Orteans attained to an 
of his previous favourites had loved him so sincerely. | infamous notoriety. He was the famous Puit- 
She preferred his conversation to all the pleasures of the |] LrppE Egalité, at once the patron and the vie- 
Court: she spent entire daysin his cabinet when he was} tim of the Revolution. The sixth and last 
engaged with his ministerial duties, and accompanied | was Louis Puiuirrr, the late King of the 


whose tastes were militar y: he achieved some 
fame in the field, and he is recorded as a liberal 


him in the evening when he retired to his sybarite seclu- French. 
sion at St. Cloud. Sin. ie 1 ——o 1 
The winter of 1723 was one of great severity. The r. AYLOR has made liberal use of the 


health of the Duke of Orleans had grown very feeble abundant materials offered by the great his- 
during the autumn; and according to some authorities he torical events with which the family were 
had an apoplectic fit in September. Chirac visited him connected, to expand his memoirs to a leneth 
frequently during November; and on the 29th of that | that will considerably impede their circulation. 
month, was so much alarmed by the symptoms he ob- | People are too busy now-a-days to undertake 
served, as to require him to submit to immediate | the perusal three volumes on a subject 
pang ¢ ey Duke replied, “Not yet, not yet, my | which has no remarkable attractions. He has 
dear Chirac; I have not time to put myself into your | written well, he has collected much that. is 
hands to-day: but on Monday, my dear doctor—on 
new, he has called to his aid the attractions of 
Monday, my dear doctor—on Mond: ay, I shall be at your 
oandea* ’ anecdote and correspondence, and he has cited 
aes argely fro he moirs i rhiec “rene 
On Monday, the 2nd of December, Chirac again pre- large ly nm % _ ” ~ lg Bhs hich Fren h 
ae ee) aR a literature abounds. ‘These have made _ his 
sented himself ; but the epicurean prince insisted on | — 1 oe pl Slat 1 ad 1 
further delay. “ Wait until to-morrow, my good doctor; VO Mes very Seem jug rons Se Se apter 
I wish to enjoy my dinner to-day, and I have to attend them for that kind of lounging acquaintance 
the King on important public affairs in the evening.” which is made with books that are not read 
Chirac remonstrated in his usual harsh and uncon- | through, but taken up at leisure moments and 
ciliating manner; but this only served to confirm Philippe | opened anywhere, serve to amuse half-an-hour, 
of Orleans in his resolution. He dismissed Chirac, de- | or an hour, or more, and then are put down 
elaring that he had more confidence in his cook than in without any great reluetance and resumed 
his physician; and, as if to give force to this bravado, 
indulged on that day more freely in the pleasures of the 
table than he had done for months before. 


when we are again idle. If he had condensed 
it, as he might have done, into one or even two 
volumes, the work would have been read right 
through, but who can spare the hours necessary 
to master three ! 


After dinner, he retired into a saloon which he had 
recently furnished most sumptuously for the Duchess 
of Phalaris, to have some conversation with his beautiful rn ; Bai 
mistress before waiting on the King. A private stair- Dr. ‘J AYLOR § style 1s probably well known 
case led from this saloon to the door of the King’s closet; | through his former works. Its characteristic 
and the Duke sent his Secretary round by the public | is fluency ; its fault the absence of force. It 
gallery to meet him at this door when the hour of | would be better if it were not sosmooth, His 
audience arrived. On entering the apartment, he found philosophy is toned to the cant of the time; 
the Duchess preparing for a ball, her curling locks | yore shocked by names than by things: pre- 
hanging loose on her shoulders, and her dressing-gown | ferrine propriety to virtue. It is amusine to 
not laid aside. He sat down upon a sofa; and she, | co4 how cleverly he contrives to adapt himself 
taking a low stool, placed herself at his feet, her head | to this taste of the age by preserving the sub- 
reposing upon his knees. After a short pause, he said | . ao ; . . 7 

et eo aa ees ay. gat. | Stance of scandalous anecdote inseparable from 
to her, My fair friend, I am quite worn out with fatigue : : 7 2 tag 
his subject while expressing it in decorous 


this evening, and have a stupifying headache: tell me } ; : Dp 2 aa 
one of those lively stories which you relate so well.” | Phrase, than which nothing is more delicious 


The young lady, looking up into his face with childish | and attractive to your truly mice men, who have 
coquetry, and assuming a mocking smile, began with, | been so well described as men with nasty ideas. 
“There was once upon a time aking and a queen.” | There is nobody like your unctuous puritan 
She had scarcely uttered the words when the Duke's | for enjoying a spicy story, well wrapped up. 
head sank suddenly on his breast, and he fell sideways | Dy, Taytor is aware of this weakness of the 
on her shoulder, As he was sometimes accustomed to | yery good, and he avails himself of it accor- 
take a brief nap in this position, the lady for a second | qingly—-the naughty man ! 
or two felt no alarm; but when she saw his limbs grow |} 0 . aa eS a ee 
stiff, after quivering with convulsion, she sprang to the | : f Louis PHILIPPE ther¢ was il He to t 
bell, and rang it violently. No one replied. She rushed which had not been repeated fifty times in the 
into the outer apartments: they were deserted; and it floods of biographies that followed alike his 
was not until she reached the court-yard that her cries | exaltation to the throne and _his ejection from 
attracted the attention of a few domestics. Chance had} it. The life of Pumipre Egalité is familiar 
so arranged that the accident occurred at a time when | to all readers of French I[istory, or rather 
everybody was either occupied or out visiting. It was | of French Revolutionary History—and who is 
more than half an hour before any medical man made not among them? The most. original, and 
his appearance, and by that time the Duke was quite | therefore the most inte resting portion of ‘these 
and. The body was laid on the carpet, and some memoirs, is the « opious biography of the Regent 
ae An Ne SLING 5, RT PT Orleans, for which Dr. Tayzor has. exhumed 
| a mass of curious information previously un- 
His son and successor was born in 1703. | known in England, and therefore having for us 
History has preserv ed few traits of him. The | all the attractions of entire novelty. He has 
King, jealous of the influence of the Orleans | thus been led into extremely minute descrip- 





| 
| 
| 


branch of his family, who were known to look | tions of the manners of that age, with traits of | 


forward to the royal inheritance some day, | the personages who figured in it, such as are | 
should nature or accident vacate the throne, | not to be found in the pages . more formal 
strove systematically to restrain any effort that | history. We should be glad if Dr. Tayxor | 


| 


might be made to win popularity through the | were to publish this por tion of his — 


Here is ‘ae most complete description we 

have ever read of 
THE PARLIAMENT OF PARIS. 

Every visitor to Paris has been brought by the yexa- 

tion of ps assports, or by a desire of visiting that beautiful 
specimen of architecture La Sainte Chapelle , to the 
Palais de Justice, the seat of the great courts of law. 
Here was situated the great chamber where the Parlia- 
ment of Paris assembled when in — mn session. From 
the pictures and plans now before us, i t appears to have 
been a large and lofty saloon, at the upper end of which 
was a throne in the form of a bed, covered with rich 
crimson velvet, embroidered with crowns of gold, and 
furnished with rich cushions: this was his Majesty's 
bed of justice. To the right, in a niche of carved wood- 
work, was a sculptural crucifixion; and 
statue of the Virgin in rich robes, with a garland in ] 
hand. The saloon was furnished with seats and benches 
luxuriously covered; and in the four corners were lan- 
terns, or boxes of curiously carved wood-work, for t 
reception of foreign ambassadors and prinec s, or the 
ladies of the Royal Family who might wish to hear t 
debates. 
On the morning of the 2nd of September 1715,a 
ree crowd had assembled in front of the Palais de 
Justice; so early as seven o'clock the carriages of the 
Dukes and Peers began to arrive. The Magistrates for 
the most part came in sedan-chairs; but several of the 
older adherents to ancient customs arrived on ambling 
mules—quiet animals which no provocation could in- 
duce to strike into a trot. As the members arrived, they 
were shown into a suite of refreshment rooms; wl 
they partook of breakfast, and discussed the eceremoni 
to be used at the rec eption of the Duke of Orleans. 
the streets leading to the Palais de Justice were lined 
with the household troops; and strong detachments of 
the same force occupied all the courts and passages of 
the building itself, ready at the first signal of the Due 
de Guiche to stand to their arms and intimidate the 
Parliament, if necessary by force, into conferring the 
Regency on the Duke of Orleans. 

The season was beautiful: the bright beams of an 
autumnal sun streaming through the casements, im- 
parted a marked brilliancy to the rich costumes of the 
Duchess, and the crimson robes of the Magistrates, as 
they were marshalled from the refreshment rooms to 
their places in the saloon. The Duke of Orleans, as 
first Prince of the Blood, took his seat at the right of 
the bed of Justice; and on the same level with him sat 
the Duc de Bourbon, the Prince of Condé, and the two 
legitimated Princes, the Due de Maine and the Cou 
of Toulouse. Two heralds-at-arms, bearing maces 
marshalled the Duke of Orleans to his _— ; and when 
he had taken his seat, the first President, De Mesmes, 
arose, bowed to him, and standing uncov at ed 
him in the following terms 





on the left was a 























The following was the constitution of this 
remarkable Asse ‘mbly, on which so many hopes 
and fears were centred : 

The organization of the Monarchy under Louis a 
presented an aggregation of institutions, all of wh 
were designed to maintain the despotic power of the 
King. The Parliament had been wholly restricted to 
judicial functions; it had not even the right of remon- 
‘strance before registering edicts; it was bound to yield 
implicit submission to the letters patent of the King 
At the death of Louis XIV. it consisted of sixty-two 
members, and was divided into three chambers: the 
first, or Grand Chamber, discussed aisizs of state and 
political arrangements; the second, called La ¢ hambre 
des Esquétes, took cognizance of appeals from the 
ChAtelet and other inferior jurisdictions; the third, La 
Chambre des Tournelles, was composed of stern and 
austere magistrates, who examined prisoners by the 
rack or other forms of torture. At the bar of each of 
these chambers the royal officers attended, to witness 





the registration of royal edicts, and to tender advice in 

| the name ¢ f the Sovereign 

| As a political agency, the Parliament was divided 
into three very distinet sections. We must first notice 

af the Clerical Councillors, selected from the ecclesiastical 

| body, In the middle age i 


—those 


days of chivalry and 


medium of office. His tastes were religious, | distinct volume, for it would command a “na | barbarism, of eas and ignorance, when the Barons 


and he avoided cautiously the excesses and | sale. We add a few extracts in illustration ‘of 
immoralities of his father, but he wanted | our remarks. 


could not read a charter or write their own names— 
the noble warriors had been compelled te inyite the 
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clergy, the only educated persons of the time, to aid 
them in deciding causes and registering edicts. Their 
superior learning enabled the clergy by degrees to 
engross the chief power of the state; but the civil wars 
of the League had been fatal to their ascendancy; and 
from the time that Henry IV. had been secure on the 
throne, the influence of the hierarchy in the Parlia- 
ment had continued to decline. Next to the clergy 
were the lawyers or Civil Councillors, almost all of 
whom had sprung from the middle class, being sons of 
barristers or notaries. The history of such jurists as 
Aguesseau, Joly de Fleury, Lamoignon, Pasquier, Molé, 
and the President De Mesmes, shows them to have been 
the sons of inferior members of the legal profession. 
Few were descended from illustrious houses; for who 
was the young noble that did not prefer the plumed 
helmet and brilliant mail of the warrior to the mortar- 
cap and red robe of the Parliament? All these Presi- 
dents and Civil Councillors were men of intelligence 
and erudition, proud of their profession, banded to- 
gether by mutual interests, and anxious to perpetuate 
their professional dignity in their families. It was a 
perrogative of race to have had a seat in Parliament; 
and those seats were as regularly purchased as estates. 

Independently of the clerical members and judicial 
functionaries, there was a Parliament of nobles who sat 
as Dukes and Peers; the duchy-peerages were nomi- 
nated by the King, and gave the right of sitting in 
Parliament to certain fiefs hereditary in great families. 
But they only used this privilege on occasions of great 
solemnity, because otherwise there would have been 
eternal disputes about precedents and prerogatives. It 
was an exhaustless subject of controversy to decide 
whether coronets should hold the first rank, or whether 
they were to be placed side by side with the mortar- 
Then it was also a moot point whether Dukes 
and Peers should wear their swords during the Parlia- 
mentary session, and whether their chief should wear 
his hat as the Civil President did his mortar-cap. It 
must have been a brilliant spectacle to see the old French 
Parliament assembled; the Councillors in their scarlet 
robes; the Dukes and Peers in gorgeous mantles, laced 
gauntlets, and plumed hats, from which escaped the 
lappets of enormous periwigs, similar to that worn by 
the Speaker of the English House of Commons. 

The union of Clerical and Lay Councillors with the 
Dukes and Peers caused lawyers to assert that the 
Parliament represented the three orders of the States- 
General, and that it ought to have all their legislative 
perogatives. Countless volumes were written on the 
subject; “ privilege of Parliament” was a watchword 
and rallying-cry in France, which all the authority of 
Louis XIV. was unable to stifle. The example of Eng- 
land was contagious: men involuntarily compared the 
Parliament at Westminster with the mockery that held 
its sittings in the Palais de Justice; and the impulse 
given to such ideas by the great Revolution of 1688 
was one of the chief causes of the intense hatred with 
which Louis XIV. regarded that event and all its con- 
sequences. If the French did not openly demand a 
free discussion of all political affairs, they insisted on 
their right to remonstrate, and to refuse the registration 
of edicts; an ancient privilege claimed by all the Par- 
liaments of France. ; 


caps. 


Notwithstanding the numerous interruptions 
to the regular story of the book to which we 
have alluded above, the sketches introduced 
are often very acceptable. Such is this of the 
arly days of the celebrated wit 


MADAME DE TENCIN. 


In the last years of Louis XIV., when the hypocritical 
piety of Madame de Maintenon had rendered devotion 
fashionable, and had restored to the Tartuffes the in- 
fluence of which they had been deprived by the satire 
of Molitre, there resided in a dilapidated chfteau near 
Grenoble a family, named Guerin, which, in spite of 
straitened circumstances, maintained all its pretensions 
to gentility, and took the title of De Tencin, from the 
moderate estate on which they vegetated rather than 
lived. The family consisted of a widowed mother, two 
sons and four daughters, two of whom were marriage- 
able. The eldest son obtained a diplomatic situation; 
the eldest daughter married a rich financier; the second 
son, called the Abbé de Tencin, was destined to enter 
the church; and the second daughter, Claudine de Ten- 





cin, was warned by her mother to procure a husband 
within twelve months or to prepare herself for a convent. 
Claudine, though pretty, was poor, and dowries were as 
great objects of consideration in Grenoble as in Paris: 
moreover, she had a decided taste for contradiction and 
repartee, so that she was called Mademoiselle Nennt 
throughout the country, from her habit of always re- 
plying in the negative. Her brother the abbé was 
notorious for assenting to everybody, and was in conse- 
quence admitted to every table where flattery would 
pass as current coin in payment for food. Notwith- 
standing this difference of disposition, the brother and 
sister were warmly attached to each other, and had 
vowed to share any benefits which fortune might have 
in store for them. Both had boundless ambition: the 
abbé aspired to the highest dignities of the church; 
Claudine more vaguely fixed her hopes on acquiring 
political influence, either as wife ora mistress. The 
alternative presented by the mother alarmed Claudine: 
she represented its injustice, if she was to remain in the 
country where no eligible partner was likely to appear. 
Madame yielded to this reasoning, and removed her for 
a season to Grenoble, where Claudine was presented to 
fashionable society, in a robe made from her mother’s 
well preserved wedding-gown. At her first ball she 
captivated M. de Chandennier, a young man of good 
family and tolerable fortune. . . . M. de Chan- 
dennier was preparing to visit Paris in search of fortune 
when he was caught by the fair form and lively wit of 
Claudine de Tencin. He at first meditated nothing 
more than a little flirtation with the rustic beauty, whom 
he hoped to dazzle and overawe by his superior know- 
ledge of the world; but he soon found that he was 
beaten at his own weapons. Long before the ball had 
concluded, Chandennier had abandoned all his plans of 
a wealthy marriage for love and a cottage with the 
beauty of Grenoble. At the conclusion of the ball, as 
Claudine and her mother were about to return home in 
their modest carriage, the gallant lover offered the ser- 
vices of his footmen to light them with flambeaux to the 
gates of the city, Claudine yielded to her natural in- 
stinct, and without any reflection replied— No, Sir, we 
thank you, our servant knows the way.” This unex- 
pected repulse discouraged the lover, but he sought to 
gain the favour of her brother, and he invited the abbé 
to a supper, where the most fashionable young men of 
Grenoble were assembled. Among the guests was a 
young financier, of more wealth than wit. Enraged at 
finding himself eclipsed in conversation by a poor abbé, 
he began to mock the mean dress and poverty of Tencin, 
The abbé defended himself with so much wit, that the 
rest of the company ranged themselves on his side; and 
when, with a triumphant joke, he asked the financier 
to lend him five hundred pistoles on his note of hand, 
all present insisted that the wealthy blockhead should 
comply, under pain of personal chastisement. On the 
following morning, Claudine received a letter from her 
brother, enclosing half the sum he had so strangely 
gained, declaring that with the rest he would go to Paris 
in search of fortune, and advising her to lose no time in 
coming to an arrangement with her suitor. Claudine 
had already repented her refusal of her lover’s proffered 
politeness; she had even gone the length of inviting him 
to pay her a visit, whenever his taste led him to make 
a rural excursion, Five or six days after the ball, it 
was announced that a brilliant band of cavaliers was 
approaching the dilapidated castle of the Tencins; and 
all the preparations usually adopted by pride to hide 
poverty were hastily made for their reception. A 
ploughboy, in an old livery, enacted the part of porter, 
and the farm servants, unprepared by previous drill, 
were suddenly transformed into grooms, ushers, footmen, 
and feudal retainers. Several amusing blunders were 
made: the porter, dazzled by the dresses of the guests, 
exhausted himself in mute salutations; the groom was 
so charmed with M. de Chandennier’s horse, that he 
compelled the gentleman to tell him the price of the 
animal before he assisted him to dismount; and the 
footmen, iustead of marshalling the way, ran against 
each other, and knocked their heads together, so that 
Chandennier in the end entered the saloon without being 
previously announced. Ciaudine and her mother had 
too much tact to notice the confusion which the polite 
Chandennier affected not to perceive. The topics of the 
day were discussed. The Tencins had recently received 


letters from Spain, which enabled them to amuse their 
guest with the latest details respecting the disgrace of 








the Princess d’Ursins. The visitor was able to elucidate 
the narrative by relating the scandals circulated in Paris 
against the Duke of Orleans. Claudine—as if she had 
some secret foresight of her future destiny—took a 
lively interest in the anecdotes told of that licentious 
prince, and was not quite so much shocked as might 
have been expected from her secluded education. After 
some time it was proposed that the gentleman should 
visit the gardens, accompanied by Claudine and her two 
sisters, the elder of whom was only ten years of age. 
In this promenade the conquest was completed: the 
mother, who watched from the window, though she 
could not hear the conversation, easily learned, from the 
cavalier’s animated gestures, that his heart was won. 


We have not space for the account of 
Madame Tencrn’s coquetry with, and ulti- 
mate refusal of, CoanpENNIER,—Of her clever 
scampishness after she had taken “ the veil,” 
nor of the daring she showed in defending 
herself before the Archbishop. But too good 
to be omitted is this sketch of 


MADAME TENCIN’S SALOONS. 


Great was the astonishment of Paris when Madame 
de Tencin appeared before the world as an authoress. 
. « . « From the moment of her first appearance 
in print, Madame de Tencin’s saloons became the ren- 
dezyous of the leading philosophers and writers of the 
age. Montesquieu, Fontenelle, Marian, Astruc, Helve- 
tius, and many others, were her daily guests; she applied 
all her energies to extend their fame and the circulation 
of their works, with the same ardent boldness which she 
had previously displayed in more questionable pursuits. 
“The Spirit of Laws” appeared under her patronage; 
she purchased two hundred copies of the work to dis- 
tribute among her acquaintances; and as no one was 
admitted to her saloons who had not studied the works 
she patronised, her recommendations had all the force 
of the despotic edicts of fashion. Several other ladies 
followed her example, and for some time the patronage 
of literature became almost the rage in Paris; but no 
saloons eyer rivalled those of Madame de Tencin, because 
nowhere else was so much discrimination shown in the 
selection of guests. An inyitation to Madame de Ten- 
cin’s suppers soon became an object of ambition in 
Paris. Literary merit was the only passport to these 
assemblies; rank and fortune were of no avail when 
this great requisite was wanting. She called the wits 
gathered round her “ the beasts of her menagerie,” and 
compelled them to submit to her whims and caprices. 
One of these was very singular. 
her fayourites annually with a pair of breeches of black 
velvet, and insisted that they should be worn as her 
livery in the eyening assemblies. Proud as M. de 
Montesquieu was, he had to receive this strange boon 
like the rest. The “Gazette de France” avers that 
more than eight thousand yards of velvet had been thus 
used by the amiable canoness.5 . . . . Cold and 
selfish as Fontenelle was, he evinced a strong attach 
ment to Madame de Tencin, never forgetting the dan- 
gers into which she had been led by the study of his 
“ Pastorals.” On the other hand, though she showed 
warm friendship for the philosopher, she never would 
permit him to speak of a more tender sentiment. Once, 
when he professed the most devoted attachment, she 
smilingly placed her hand on his left breast, and said— 
“Tt is not a heart you have there, but a lump of brains, 
such as igs in your head.” 








Diary and Correspondence of Samuel Pepys, 
F.R.S. With a Life and Notes by Ricuarp 
Lord Braysrooxe. Third edition, con- 
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Tus concluding volume leaves us in the same 


difficulty that we felt at the commencement of 


the work. We wonder why the editor should 
have erased in former editions the matter he 
has included in this. It is certainly not in- 
ferior in worth to any that the Diary con- 
tains. Much new light is thrown on Pepys’ 
character and the events and troubles and 


progress of his life. As here presented, the 
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whole record includes the ten most busy years 
of the courtier’s existence, and probably all 
further research must now fail to be productive, 
for Pepys’ affliction prevented him from wri- 
ting more himself, and we cannot suppose he 


would entrust to an amanuensis the record of 


those little troubles and personal matters 
which he had hitherto preserved in short-hand, 
and which, next to the facts connected with his 
public life, afford the most valuable glimpses 
of the career of a4 man of note. 

The new matter in this volume contains some 
very pungent passages, of which we shall pre- 
sently avail ourselves. We may remark that 
at the close of the volume there is a copious 
addenda devoted to the correction of errors in 
previous volumes. ‘There is also a complete 
index to the whole edition. 

As far as the revealings now given enable 
us to judge of Mr. Pepys’ h: abits, the +y appear 
never to have varied much. He had an especial 
fancy for exhibitions of all kinds—probably 
his position secured him gratis “ orders,” and 
public offices and palaces seem equally to have 
opened at his approach. 

Pepys was evidently one of those men who 
desire to have all the comforts of a married 
state with the perfect freedom and bonhommie 
of a bachelor’s life. Mrs. Pepys was con- 
stantly very annoying to him, and he appears 
to have been equi ally pettish. The following 
extracts show what was his “ domestic bliss,” 
and also discourse on other matters with which 
the reader will be glad to become familiar. 

Ist Sept. 1668. To Bartholomew Fair, and there 
saw several sights; among others, the mare that tells 
money, and many things, to admiration; and, among 
others, come to me, when she was bid to go to him of 
the company, that most loved a pretty wench in a corner. 
And this did cost me 12d, to the horse, which I had 
flung him before, and did give me occasion to kiss a 
mighty belle fille that was exceeding plain, but fort 
belle. 

17th Sept. 1668. At noon comes Knipp, with design 
to dine with Lord Brouncker, but she being undressed, 
and there being much company, dined with me; and 
after dinner I out with her and carried her to the play- 
house; and in the w: ay did give her five guineas as a 
fairing, I having given her nothing a great while, and 
her coming hither sometimes h: aving been matter of cost 
toher. Soto the King’s playhouse, and saw “ Rollo, 
Duke of Normandy,” which, for old acquaintance, pleased 
me pretty well, This evening Batelier comes to tell me 
that he was going down to Cambridge to my company, 
see the Fair, which vexed me, and the more be- 
cause [ fear he do know that Knipp did dine with me 
t day. 

28th Sept. 1668. Knipp’s maid come to me, to tell 
me that the women’s day at the aay eipone is to-day, 
and that therefore [ must be there, to encrease their 
profit. I did give the pretty maid Betty that comes to 
me, half-a-crown for coming, and had a kiss or two— 
elle being mighty jolie. 

19th Dec. 1668. We sat 
did belong to this house, [the King's house] 

Sir Phillip Howard's mistress; a mighty pretty wench, 
th ugh my wife will not think so; and I dare neither 
coramend, nor be seen to look upon her, or 
for fear of offending her. So our own coach coming 
for us, home, and to end letters, and my wife to read to 
me out of Z'he Siege of Rhodes, and so to supper, and 
to bed. 

Ist Jan. 1669. Presented from C: yptain Beckford 
with a noble silver warmin; g-pan, which I am doubtful 
whe ther to take or n¢ a” To the cabine +t-shops, to look- 
out, and did agree for a cabinet to give my wife for a 
New- year’s gift; 
is very pretty, of wall-nutt tree. 
and met 


next to Betty Hall, that 
and was 


any other, 


lo the Old Exchange 
my uncle Wight; and there walked, and met 
with the Houblons, and talked with them—gentlemen 
whom I honour mightily; and so to my uncle’s, and 
met my wife; and there, with W. Hewer, we dined 
with our family, and h ad a very good dinner, and 


and I did buy one cost me 112. which | 
| 





pretty merry: and after dinner, my wife and I with our 
coach to the King’s playhouse, and there in a box saw 
The Mayden Queene. Knipp looked upon us, but | 
durst not show her any countenance; and, as well as I 


could carry myself, I found my wife uneasy there, poor 


wretch! therefore I shall avoid that house as soon as I 
can. So back to my aunt’s, and there supped and 
talked, and staid’ pretty late, it being dry and moon- 
shine, and so walked home. 

20th Jan. 1668-9. Home, my wife letting fall some 
words of her observing my eyes to be mightily em- 
ployed in the play- house, meaning upon women, which 
did vex me; but, however when we come home, we 
were good friends; and so to read, and to suprer, and 
so to bed. 

2nd Feb. 1668-9. My wife in mighty ill humour all 
night, and in the morning I found it to be from her 
g Knipp to wink and smil me, ] 
[ smiled on her; and, poor wretch! I d 








she did, and do on all such occasions, min " 
[ did, with much difficulty, pacify her, and were friends, 
she desiring that hereafter, at that | I 
always sit either above in a box, or, if there be no room, 
close up to the lower box. 





But for some time poor Pepys had been | 


succumbing to the upbraidings of his wife, and 
* yather indicated than explained by 
had been the result. 


10th Dec. 1668. With W. 
Smithfield, but met not Mr. Pickering 
come, and so Will and I to a cook’s shop in Aldersg 
Street; and dined well for 1s. O4d., upon roast beef; 
and so, having dined, we back to Smithfield, and there 
met Pickering, and up and down all the afternoon about 
horses, and did see the knaveries and tricks of 
Here I met W. Joyce, who troubled me with his im- 
pertinences a great while, and the like Mr. Knipp, who 
it seems, is a kind of jockey, and would fain have been 
doing something for me, but I avoided him, and the 


a “vow, 
his diary, 
Hewer by coach to 
he being not 





jockeys. 





more for fear of being troubled thereby with his wife, | 


whom I dare not see, for my vow to my wife. 
concluded upon giving 50/. for a fine pair of black 
horses we saw this day sennight; and so set Mr. 
Pickering down near his house, whom I am much 
beholden to, for his care herein, and he hath admirable 
skill, I perceive, in this business, and so home. 

Such kindness, however, 
the indignant wife, and in illustration we have 
the following amusing bit. 
get the smiles lavished upon Knipp. 

This evening I observed my wife 
myself was not mighty fond, because of some hard 


words she did give me at noon, out of a je ilousy at my 











being abroad this morning, which, God knows 
upon the business of the office unexpectedly: I to 
bed, not thinking but she would come after me. But 


waking by and by, out of a slumber, which I usually 


At last, | ‘ 


did not conciliate | 


She would not for- | 


mighty dull, and I | 


was | 


fall into presently after my coming into the bed, I | 


found she did not prepare to come to bed, but got fresh 
candles, and more wood for her fire, it being mighty 
cold, too. At this being trout led, I after a while 
prayed her to come to bed; so, after an hour or two, 
she silent, and I now and then praying 
bed, she fell out into a fury, that I was a rogue, and 
false to her. I did, as I might truly, deny it, and was 
mightily troubled, but all would not serve. At last 
about one o'clock, she come to my side of the bed, and 
drew my curtaine open, and with the tongs red hot at 
as if she did 
I rose up, and with a few 
and did by little 
and abo 


the ends, made design to pinch me with 
them, 
words she laid them down; 
very sillily, let all the discourse fall; ut two, 
but with much seeming difficulty, come to bed, and 
there lay well all night, and long in bed talking to- 
gether, with much pleasure, it being, I know, nothing 
but her doubt of my without 
telling her of my going, 

wretch! last night, and I cannot blame her jealot 
though it do vex me to the heart. 


at which, in dismay, 





going out yesterday, 
which did vex her, poor 


Is, 


In the accounts of his rambles and his visits 
to playhouses and to favourite friends, we find 
some of Mr. Pepys’ best critical efforts : 

2lst. In my own coach home, - re I find Madam 


Turner, Dyke, and The.; and had : 


LOOK 1 dinner Irom 


her to come to | 


and little, | 


them and merry; and so carried 1 them to the Duke of 
York’s house, all but Dyke, who went away on other 
business; and there saw The Tempest ; but it is but ill 
done by Gosnell, in lieu of Moll Davis. Thence set 
them at home with my wife; and I to the Change, and 
so home, where my wife mig hty dogged, and I vexed to 
see it, being mightily troubled of late at her being out 
of humour, for fear of her discovering any new matter of 
offence against me, though I am conscious of none; but 
do hate to be unquiet at home. So, late up, silent, and 
not supping, but hearing her utter some words of dis- 
content to me with silence, and so to bed, weeping to 
myself for grief, which she discerning, come to bed, and 
mighty kind. 


12th Feb., 1668-9. My wife and I to Hercules 











Pillars, and there dined; there coming a French- 
man by with his show, we did make him show it us, 
hi i ] id ist is wi 4 Mu t 
nighty pleas to me. 1 to Da and 
there saw picture of doing ch is 
ughty pretty. 

5th April, 1669. At noon, by appointment, comes 
Mr. Sheres, and he and I to Unthanke’s, where my wife 


stays for us in our r with her; 


and Betty Tr 











ind we to the Mulbe Garden, where Sheres is to 
| treat us with a Spee Olio, by a cook of his acquaint- 
ince that is there, that was with my Lord in Spain ; 


und without any other company, he did do it, and 
mighty nobly; and the Olio was indeed a very noble 
dish, such as I never saw better, or any more of. This, 
and the discourse he did give us ot 
tion of the Escuriall, was a fine treat. 

16th April, 1669. My wife being gone abroad with 
W. Hewer, to see pl ay to day, 
York’s house, “Guzman;” I dined alone with my 
people, and in the afternoon away by coach to White 
Hall; and there the Office attended the Duke of York; 
despatched pretty soon, and told that we 
as intended, till Sunday, I 
York’s play 








Spain, and descrip- 


the new 


and being 
should not wait on the King, 
thence presently to the Duke of 
there, in the 18d. seat, did get room to see almost three 
acts the play; - t it seemed to me but very ordinary. 
After the play done, I into the pit, and there find my 
wife and W. iHev wer; and Sheres got to them, which, so 
jealous is my nature, did trouble me, though my judg- 
ment tells me there is no hurt in it, on neither side; 
but here I did meet with Shadwell, the poet, who, to 
my great wonder, do tell me that my Lord of [ Orrery ] 
did write this play, trying what he could do in comedy, 
since his heroique plays could do no more won lers. 
This do trouble me; for it is as mean a thing, and so he 
says, as hath been upon the stage a great while; and 
Harris, who hath no part in it, did come to me, and 
told me in discourse, that he was glad of it, it being a 
play that will not take. 

22nd April, 1669. To the King’s playhouse, and 
saw The Generous Portugalls, a play that 


I better every time we see it; and, 


yhouse, and 





pleases me 
etter and | I thank 
God! it did not trouble my eyes so much as I was 
‘y accident, we met Mr. Sheres, 
1e troubled, because my wife do 
_ and to see him. Nevertheless, 
with us to our mercer’s, and to the Ex- 
1 he helped me to choose a summer suit of 
coloured camelott, coat and breeches, and a flowered 


tabby coat very rich; and so home, where he bagel lis 





+ 


afraid it 1 








change, an 








leave ind to Greenwich, where he some 
friends » see Colonel Middleton, who h ith been 
two, or three; and so home to supper 





Though in many respects Pepys was what 
we understand by an honest and uprig rht 
Englishman, he was by no means free of the 
little vanities of his time. His taste taught 
him to condemn many of the habits and in- 
dulgences that met his observation. Still his 
position insensibly led him to adopt them. He 
often paid very "dearly for his indulgences, 
moderate though they appear to have been. 
He could not ape the aristocrat with compl te 
effect while condemning the aristocrat’s tastes 
and habits in his daily record, There was 
eviden tly a battle between convic tion and taste 
on the one hand, and Mrs. ly EPYS’ sc ravins os 
and his friends’ upbraidings on the other. How 


at the Duke of 
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of the 





otherwise can we comprehend some 
following passages ? 

This morning my coachman’s clothes come home; and 
I like the livery mightily. All the morning in my 
chamber, and dined with my wife, and got her to read 
to me in the afternoon, till Sir W. Warren, by appoint- 
ment, comes to me, who spent two hours, or three, with 
me, about his accounts of Gottenburgh, which are so 
confounded, I doubt they will hardly ever pass without 
my doing something, which he desires of me, and which, 
partly from fear, and partly from unwillingness to 
wrong the King, and partly from its being of no profit 
to me, I am backward to give way to, though the poor 
man do indeed deserve to be rid of this trouble, that he 
hath lain so long under, from the negligence of this 
board. He tells me, as soon as he saw my coach 
yesterday, he wished that the owner might not contract 
envy by it; but I told him it was now manifestly for 
my profit to keep a coach, and that, afier employments 
like mine, for eight years, it were hard if I could not be 
thought to be justly able to do that. To supper; and 
to read, and made an end of the Life of Archbishop 
Laud, which is worth reading, as informing a man 
plainly in the posture of the church, and how the 
things of it were managed with the same self-interest 
and design, that every other thing is, and have suc- 
ceeded accordingly. 

5th Nov., 1668. With Mr. Povy spent all the after- 
noon going up and down among the coachmakers in 
Cow Lane, and did see several, and at last did pitch 
upon a little chariott, whose body was framed but not 
covered, at the widow’s, that made Mr. Lowther’s fine 
coach; and we are mightily pleased with it, it being 
light, and will be very genteel and sober: to be covered 
with leather, but yet will hold four. Being much 
satisfied with this, I carried him to White Hall. Home, 
where I give my wife a good account of my day’s work. 

6th. At noon comes Mrs. Turner and Dyke, and 
Mrs. Dickenson, and then comes The. and Betty Turner, 
the latter of which is a very pretty girl; and then 
Creed and his wife, whom I sent for by my coach. 
These were my guests, and Mrs. Turner's friend, whom 
I saw other day, Mr. Wicken, and very merry we were 
at dinner, and so all the afternoon, talking, and looking 
up and down my house; and in the evening I did bring 
put my cake—a noble cake, and there cut it into pieces, 
with wine and good drink: and after a new fashion, to 
event spoiling the cake, did put so many titles into a 
iat, and so drew cuts; and I was the Queene; and The. 
Turner, King—Creed, Sir Martin Mar-all; and Betty, 
Mrs. Millicent: and so we were mighty merry till it 
was inidnight; and, being moonshine and fine frost, they 
went home, I lending some of them my coach to help to 
carry them. 

18th March, 1669. My wife and I to Dancre’s to 
see the pictures; and thence to Hyde Park, the first 
time we were there this year, or ever, in our own coach, 
where with mighty pride rode up and down, and many 
coaches there; and I thought our horses and coach as 
pretty as any there, and observed so to be by others. 
Here staid till night, and so home. . 

llth April, 1669. Meeting Mr. Sheres, took him to 
see the fine flower-pot I saw yesterday, and did again 
offer [Verelst the painter] 20/. for it; but he insists 
upon 50/. By and by to my wife at Unthanke’s, and 
with her was Jane, and so to the Cocke, where they, 
and I, and Sheres, and Tom dined, my wife having “a 
great desire to eat of their soup made of pease. ; 

22nd. To the Exchange, calling at several places 
on occasions relating to my feast to-morrow, on which 
my mind is now set; as how to get a new looking- 
glass for my dining-room, and some pewter, and good 
wine, against to-morrow; and so home, where I had the 
looking-glass set up, cost me 6l. 7s. 6d. At the 
"Change I met with Mr. Dancre, with whom I was on 
Wednesday; and he took measure of my panels in my 
dining-room, where, in the four, I intend to have the 
four houses of the King, White Hall, Hampton Conrt, 
Greenwich, and Windsor. Mightily pleased with the 
fellow that came to lay the cloth, and fold the napkins, 
which I like so well, as that I am resolved to give him 
40s. to teach my wife to do it. So to supper, with 
much kindness between me and my wife, which, now- 
a-days, is all my care, and so to bed. 


But like all men of active and earnest mind 





Ip "ne bd 
Perys was able to turn with equal ease to 








work or to play. He made his enjoyments 
suit the occasion and did not slight business. 

22nd Sept. 1668. To the Office, where sitting all 
the morning: at noon, home to dinner, with my people 
and so to the Office again, where busy all the afternoon, 
and in the evening spent my time walking in the dark 
in the garden, to favour my eyes, which I find nothing 
but ease do help. In the garden there comes to me my 
Lady Pen and Mrs. Turner and Markham, and we sat 
and talked together, and I carried them home, and 
there eat a bit of something, and by and by comes Sir 
W. Pen, and eat with us, and mighty merry—in ap- 
pearance at least, he being on all occasions glad to be 
at friendship with me, though we hate one another, and 
know it on both sides. 

13th Oct. 1668. At my Lord Middleton’s, to give 
him an account of what I had done this day, with his 
man, at Alderman Backwell’s, about the getting of his 
1,000/. paid; and here he did take occasion to discourse 
about the business of the Dutch war, which he says he 
was always an enemy to, and did discourse well of it, 
I saying little, but pleased to hear him talk, and to see 
how some men may by age come to know much, and 
yet by their drinking and other pleasures render them- 
selves not very considerable. 

5th. The frost and cold continuing. At noon home 
with my people to dinner, and in the evening comes 
Creed to me, and tells me his wife is at my house. So 
I in, and spent an hour with them, the first time she 
hath been here, or I have seen her, since she was mar- 
ried. She is not over-handsome, though a good lady 
and one I love. So after some pleasant discourse, they 
gone, I to the Office again. 

We have spoken of Peprys’s vanity, but he 
evidently did not like upstarts. 

13th April, 1669. After the play to Creed’s, and 
there find him and his wife together alone, in their new 
house, where I never was before; and a pretty house it 
is; but I do not see that they intend to keep any 
coach. Here they treat us like strangers, quite ac- 
cording to the fashion—nothing to drink or eat, which 
is a thing that will spoil our ever having any acquaint- 
ance with them; for we do continue the old freedom 
and kindness of England to all our friends. 


If occasion should allow us, we will certainly 
return to this delightful volume. 








An Autobiography. By CHATEAUBRIAND, Vol. III. 
Simms and MelIntyre’s Parlour Library of Instruc- 
tion. 

THE third volume of a work which we have already 

recommended warmly to our readers’ notice. 








SCIENCE. 
A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening, with a view to the 
Improvement of Country Residences, com- 
prising Historical Notices, and General 
Principles of the Art, Directions for laying 
out Grounds and arranging Plantations, &c. 
With Remarks on Rural Architecture. By 
A. J. Downrne, author of “ Designs for 
Cottage Residences,” &c. London: Long- 
man & Co. 1849. 
Can landscape gardening be reduced to rule 
and treated as an art? We should have re- 
plied instantly in the affirmative had we never 
quitted the shores of England. But when we 
remember the gardens abroad, we are per- 
plexed. In Belgium, in Germany, in Switzer- 
land, landseape gardening is not known, and 
by that term we do not here mean, as is 
generally understood, plantations on a large 
scale, but the laying out of any spot of ground 
however small, with a view to the picturesque, 
or with some other intent than mere horti- 
culture. In Belgium the attempt is made 
occasionally, but with no success. In France 
it may be seen on a large scale, at Versailles, 








at Saint Cloud, and at Fontainebleau; but it 
is only rarely attempted by individuals. In 
Italy, the land of its birth, the art, if such it 
be, still flourishes. Gardens there are really 
laid out—but after a peculiar fashion, differ- 
ing widely from our own practice; and it is 
this difference which induces the doubt whe- 


ther landscape gardening is an art capable of 


being reduced to rule and of being taught by 
a book. 

In England, the present fashion is to imi- 
tate nature ; in Italy, it is, and has been ever 
to depart from nature as widely as possible ; 
to make a garden so obviously artificial, that 
the presence of art should be the very object 
of the designer. ‘Terraces and fountains with 
fantastic figures, vases, statues, remind us at 
every step and turn that the hand of man has 
fashioned the place. A garden there is treated 
as being a part of the mansion, and is there- 


fore made to belong to it by an extension of 


many of the same ornaments. The house and 
garden are one design, and either apart from 
the other would be incomplete. This is 
probably the reason, however little we recog- 
nize it at the moment, why even with all our 
English prejudice in favour of the natural 
style of gardening, we yet are pleased with 
the Italian gardens: we are conscious of their 
appropriateness, and so we are when we view 
those of Versailles or Hampton Court. 

The conclusion at which we arrive from 
these facts is, that there are no general rules 
for landscape gardening, but that in its per- 
fection it is an adaptation of the grounds that 
surround the house to the character of the 
house itself. A cottage should not be encom- 
passed with terraces, statues, fountains, and 
artificialities, for a cottage is a residence in 
which art is used only to conceal itself, and 
to make as little deviation as possible from 
nature. A villa demands more of ornament 
and less of nature ; its garden should be like 
itself, somewhat prim and formal, with neat 
walks, a lawn with flower-beds well shaped 
and orderly, even clipt yew trees, though out 


of fashion now, are not altogether out of 


place in one part of it where shade is sought. 
At all events the evergreen walks should be 
very carefully clipt, and behind them should 
the kitchen garden be hidden. 

Country mansions, however, demand what 
is more properly termed landscape gardening, 
that is, the laying out of grounds of consider- 
able extent. In this, two things must be 
considered: first, the style of the buildings, 
second, the nature of the site. If the building 
be ancient, by all means let the garden par- 
take of the same character: immediately 
round it let there be such a garden as rightly 
belongs to such a mansion—the garden of its 
own era, improved if you please, but still in 
its style the same. If it be a modern erection, 
then should conservatories, and lawns with 
flower-beds dotted over them, and fountains, 
if you can procure them, and even terraces 
and statues be placed about the house, so 
as to form but an expansion of it, as it 
were, gradually conducting you from pure 
nature without the bounds of the domain 
to the centre in which pure art reigns: as for 
your nature, having passed the works of art to 
a spot retired from them, you may indulge in 
it to any extent the capacities of your purse 
or of the place will permit. There you may 
revel in tangled walks and unclipped shrubs 
and trees, which the birds or the winds have 
planted. Here you have little more to do 
than to tame the luxuriance of nature: to cut 
paths that wind about in all fantastical forms: 
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to make openings through boughs and thickets 
which give glimpses of distant landscapes, or 
offer pleasing pictures to the eye. Here you 
can weave your moss-houses, or hew out caves 
and cover them with ivy, or shade with wild 
flowers real fountains: in short, here you 
should employ art only for the purpose of 
improving nature. 

Such, as it seems to us, are the principles of 
landscape gardening. Their application, so 
far as they can be taught by a book, will be 
found very fully treated of in Mr. Downrna’s 
volume, which, though written by an Ameri- 
can for America, may be read with equal advan- 
tage here. And it has the additional recom- 
mendation of being a thoroughly practical as 
well as theoretical work. The author not only 
tells us what ought to be done, but how to do 
it: describes the manner in which roads and 
walks may be laid out, artificialities formed, 
trees grouped, shrubs transplanted, and what 
combination of foliage produces the best effects, 
and how flowers should be mingled so as most 
to gratify the eye. 

The description of mansions in America, 
prove that the spirit of their ancestors remains 
unchanged, and that the love for parks and 
gardens, instead of being diminished with the 
abolition of a privileged aristocracy, has rather 
grown in consequence of it—perhaps as bear- 
ing the nearest resemblance to the dignities 
that have been lost to them. 





VOYACES AND TRAVELS. 


Wayside Pictures through France, Belgium, 
and Holland. By Roserr Bexy, Author of 
“The Lite of Canning,” &e. London: 
Bentley. 849, . 

Tours in France, Belgium, and Holland are 

now such common-place affairs that the adver- 

tisement of a new one is not very likely to 
kindle curiosity. Who has not either visited 
these countries or read about them until he is 
weary ? But the reader who should in this man- 
ner pass over the announcement of Mr. Ben's 
Wayside Pictures would do the writer great in- 
justice and deprive himself of much amusing 
and useful information; for Mr. Bewu is not 
an ordinary summer tourist, nor a man of 
commonplace ideas. He will see with his own 
eyes and think his own thoughts. He is not 
content to flit along the highways of travel, 
where all the facilities are afforded that luxury 
could desire. His rule has been to wander out 
of the beaten tracks, and it is wonderful how 
small a deviation from them will introduce the 
visitor to persons, and scenes, and manners, 
and costumes as primitive and as fresh to the 
tourist as if he had penetrated a new country. 
The necessarily slow rate of progress through 
districts which have not yet been made smooth 
for che traveller, materially assists the process 
of noting peculiarities and reporting upon 
matters which, although unseen on the railway 
or the steam-boat, are yet in themselves very 
curious and interesting. Now, nobody reading 

Mr. Betu’s volume without remembering what 

countries he is describing, would suppose for a 

moment that he is talking about places so near 

home, by which we pass within a walk as we 
speed up the Rhine or through France. And 
he is not only descriptive of objects; he opens 
his ears as well as his eyes, and he has picked 
up much pleasant anecdote and some pretty 
legendary tales, and he peeps into history, and 
he does not forget to inquire into present cir- 
cumstances and future prospects, and conde- 
scending to the practical in its turn with the 





poetical, he tells us all about the economy of 
living in continental countries, those little do- 
mestic details, so necessary, if unromantic, 
as the prices of bread, and meat, and vegetables, 
the cost of an establishment, of a house and its 
furniture, of servants, horses, and carriages ; 
and we are somewhat surprised to learn that 
the prevalent notions in England of the cheap- 
ness of living abroad are fallacies, the fact 
being that we can live in the same style in 
England at least as cheaply as abroad, the 
supposed difference consisting in the manner of 
living. If a family in England would consent 
to live in the same fashion here they might do 
so at the same cost. But pride will not per- 
mit this; so people with small incomes go 
abroad and adopt quite a different scale of 
living, in dress, in dinner, in furniture, in es- 
tablishment, resign three-fourths of the com- 
forts, which at home they deemed to be neces- 
saries, and then they talk loudly and boastfully 
how much cheaper is the little French or Ger- 
man town than costly England. Whereas, 
if they had betaken themselves to any of the 
like small provincial towns in Great Britain, 
and furnished their rooms as scantily, and 
clothed as badly and fed as poorly, they 
might have made the same amount of income 
suflice. 

Mr. Bex vigorously attacks this modern 
mania for taking a family to the continent in 
order to their cheap education, and, in truth, 
the false pride that induces it is a feeling of 
which English parents ought to be ashamed. 
They sacrifice the welfare of their children 
rather than consent to adapt their wants to 
their means, and they fly from their country, 
not because they cannot live there in comfort 
and respectability, but because they cannot 
make as much show as their neighbours, pro- 
duce as many unseasonable dishes at their 
dinner-tables, and the same quantity of cham- 
pagne at a nasty supper of sickly sweets, con- 
verted by a pastry-cook out of Lrish moss and 
plaster of Paris. teally it is time that this 
affectation, for such it is, should be banished 
from our otherwise sensible community. 
Everybody acknowledges it, everybody com- 
plains of it, everybody wishes it abolished. 
Will nobody find courage to take the initia- 
tive and bravely set the silly custom at de- 
fiance? It needs but a few to begin, for 
thousands to follow. We verily believe that 
the folly of lavishing fortunes on dinner-tables 
and champagne suppers would be abolished 
by acclamation, to the infinite advantage of 
society, if a few would set the example. We 
should like to see an association for the pur- 
pose. But the movement must be begun by 








the wise among the wealthy, whose motives | 


would be above suspicion. Would it not be 
far better to make life in old England practi- 
cable for respectable people with small incomes 
than to send them and their children to such 


places as Mr. Bexu describes in the following | 


extract : 
A CHEAP FRENCH TOWN. 

Although Dinan presents many temptations to the 
English settler in the way of scenery and economy, it is 
not a very agreeable residence in other respects. It is 
one of the dullest spots in the world for people of plea- 
sure, and quite as dreary for people whose enjoyment 
lies in art or literature. It has no theatres, no cafés, no 


| billiards—none of the usual escapes for idlers which 


you find in most continental towns; and its little cir- 
culating library, surprisingly well stocked for such a 
place, is nevertheless a miserable resource for any one 
already tolerably accomplished in books. In fact, if you 
want a book out of the ordinary routine, you must issue 
a specia] order for it, and wait at least ten days or a 
fortnight before you can get it; for the librarian must 





send to his correspondent in Paris, who must find out 
the publisher, and, as the traffic which the said corres- 
pondent carries on with Dinan is too languid to inspire 
him with much activity, you may be quite sure he will 
not put himself to much trouble for the s 
diting the commission. 

The only alternative left is society: you find this out 
very soon in Dinan. Society is really the essential 
thing here; and here, as in all small communities, 
society (pleasant enough in its shut-wp coteries) is con- 
vulsed by scandal. The English are not satisfied to be 
preyed upon by the cupidity which their own foolish 
ostentation creates about them, but they must turn 
round and prey upon each other. While you are yet 
fresh in these porcupine circles, you will be stunned oy 
mysterious hints and inuendoes, and kindly rnin 
against all the people you meet, one after another; so 
that, if you credit only the half of what you hear, you will 
be compelled to arrive at some very uncomfortable con- 
clusions. But you get used to this in time, and begin 
at last to understand that the goodnatured friend 
admonishes you is as bad as his neighbour. 

The state of society amongst a handful of English in 


ke of expe- 
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an inland French town is not more strik 
with the tants. ‘Thei 
national peculiarities, independently of other considera- 
tions, are not calculated to render them very popular. 
All the class prejudices of home are tran 
complete flower into these little settlements 
the family pride, the social distinctior " the 
the cold mannerism, the struggling pomp, and unbending 
stiffness, in full efflorescence. Five 
such places as Dinan performs the aristocratic r6l 
high blood and thousands at home. All this is felt 
keenly by the French. Our insensibility perplexes them; 
our habitual disrelish for free intercourse wounds their 
vanity; they cannot comprehend our incapacity for 
adaptation; they wonder at our formality and frigidity; 
they frequently pity us, occasionally despise us, and 
sometimes hate us. There are other poi 
ciations with them which touch them sti 
tiously. We bring up the price of provisions, and accuse 





their relations native inha 
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hundred a-year in 
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them of cheating us. 


But we must turn now to some other topics 
of interest treated of by Mr. Bexx. As these 
SUPERSTITIONS OF BRITTANY. 
It is a generally received belief that two crows attend 
upon every house. When the head of a far i 
the ominous birds perch on the roof, and con 











which 


dismal screaming never ceases till the body is 
earried out; whereupon the birds vanish and ar 

seen again. The approach of death, heralded by m 
rous signs, is connected in one locality with a remar! 
superstition. Between Quimper and Chateaulin, stra 





looking men are 
ways, habited in white linen, with long strag haw 


occasionally encountered on the h 





and coal-black beards, armed with } 
carrying dingy wallets slung over their shoulders. ‘Their 


aspect is in the last degree dark and sinister. In the 


night time they take the least frequented routes. They 
never sing while they are walking, nor speak to any- 
body they meet, nor put their hands to their slouched 


hats with that politeness which is so gener al in 
Sometimes they are accompanied by large fawn-co 

dogs. The customhonse-officers tell you that these 
fellows are smugglers, who go about the country with 
salt and tobacco; but the peasantry, who know better, 
assert that they are demons, whose dreadful business 
it is to conduct doomed souls into the next world. 
Wherever there is a person at the point of deatl 
may be seen prowling about the house like hung 
wolves. If the guardian angel of the dying man, sum- 
moned by repeated prayers, do not arrive in time, the 
white man pounces on the deathbed at the last gasp, 
seizes the departing soul, crams it into his wallet, and 
carries it off to the marshes of St. Michael, into which 
he flings it, and where it must remain until it is de- 
livered by vows and masses. 











The belief common te all Catholic countries, that t! 
, . : ] f+ ae are 
souls of men who died without the benefits of absolution 
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are wandering about in excruciating misery supplicatin 





for intercession, is varied in different localities acc 
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Auray and Plaviguer, a mournful stretch of uncultivated 

ground, formerly the scene of a sanguinary conflict be- 


tween the houses of Blois and Montfort. Mapy hun- 
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dred soldiers fell in the battle; and remains of armour 
and mouldering bones have frequently been turned up 
there. The tradition runs, that the souls of these poor 
fellows, still compelled to haunt the dust they once in- 
habited, rise from the ground at a certain hour every 
night, and run the whole length of the funereal field. 
The moaning of the winds over this exposed surface is 
regarded as the expression of the anguish of the un- 
shrived spirits, entreating for masses. The worst of it 
is, that they are condemned to undergo this hopeless 
nightly exercise until doomsday, and to gallop on in a 
straight line, no matter what obstacles they may en- 
Wo to the traveller who falls in with one of 
The touch is death. 


counter. 
these unhappy guests. 


Perhaps the author is not more at ease than 
when describing scenes and objects in Nor- 
mandy. He also seems to be thoroughly at 
home when discoursing on the history or even 
the fairy legends of this country. The latter, 
he remarks, “are full of humanising tenden- 
cies, which fall in gracefully with the sombre 
earnestness of the popular temperament.” 

A FAIRY LEGEND OF NORMANDY. 


There was a famous knight in this country who 
flourished nobody knows how many years ago, and 
whose name was Robert of Argouges. His story has 
often been told, and is one of the stock traditions of the 
province; but it will be new to a great many people for 
all that. The grand achievement of his life was a 
single combat with a Teutonic giant, who had slain 
every man he encountered until he met Robert of 
Argouges, by whom he was himself slain. Upon an 
ordinary calculation of the chances between that pro- 
digious personage and a middle-sized Norman knight, 
such a result could hardly have been anticipated, and 
it was, therefore surmised that Robert of Argouges was 
sustained in this very unequal duel by superhuman aid. 
This opinion was strengthened by a device of Faith 
which he wore emblazoned on his shield and banner, 
and by the battle-cry of La Foi—la f¢, which descen- 
ded from him for many generations afterwards to his 
family. The real facts of 1¢ 
had become acquainted with a certain beautiful fairy in 
the woods, and had fallen in love with her. There is 
He knew she was a 





» case were these: Robert 





no accounting for such things. 
fairy, and no fit bride for him, but he fell deeply in 
love with her notwithstanding. At first he reasoned a 
little with himself; so did she perhaps, if beautiful 
He was well aware 
in a vague way of the fairy antecedents of her life, 
and of what he might expect if he suffered his passion 
for her to overwhelm his knightly judgment. But he 
imagined that, fortified by all this knowledge and good 
sense, and by his pretty extensive Acquaintance with 
the nature of fairies in general, there was not much 
likelihood of matters growing very serious between 
them. He regarded it as a delectable pastime, and 
used to go to the woods to see her, thinking that 
nothing could come of it but the delight he felt in 
gazing into the depths of her lustrous eyes, in listening 
to the thrilling music of her voice, and pressing her 
soft hands, which he never touched without an admoni- 
tory vibration at his heart. And this fairy was en- 
dowed with wondrous beauty. Her head exquisitely 
formed, with features as youthful as childhood, and 


fairies are capable of reasoning. 
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locks crisped round them and g upon the winds, 
combined the freshness of Hebe and the radiant joy- 
ousness of a bacchante while her form was that of 
voluptuous maturity. It was natural enough for 
Robert of Argouges to fall in love with her—fairy 
though she was. The fairy, on her side, believed she 
was merely indulging in an amusement very common 
among fairies. : 
tion in winning the affections of so gallant a knight. 
From the first, she was attracted by the peculiar gen- 
tleness of his manners, and was so pleased with his 
society, that, had she been but half as much on her 
guard as she foolishly believed she was, the danger that 
lay before them both must have been early apparent to 
her. But the fairy, like the knight, had fallen irre- 
trievably in love, and all her arts, and her self-control, 
and her command over the inspiration by which she 
had subjected her mortal lover, could not save her. As 


She was conscious of a secret satisfac- 








for the knight, he became more and more entranced 
every day, 


and won her away from all her old associations. She 
no longer haunted the del!s where she was once idolized 
as the gayest of the fairies, and she forsook the lively 
round to wander away with her lover in the sad woods. 
She bestowed upon him all the treasures over which 
her influence extended, the hidden riches of the moun- 
tains and the waters, and by her spells secured victory 
to him in all his battles. Thus, when he encountered 
the Teutonic savage, Robert of Argouges obtained an 
easy triumph. His love was now at its height, and no 
consideration could restrain him from making a pro- 
posal of marriage to the fairy. In short, he felt that 
he could not live without her, and that it was better to 
incur all the mysterious perils of such a union than to 
pine into the grave in despair. She hesitated very 
much at first; for when matters come to that point 
with fairies they are proverbially shy and embarrassed. 
She told him very frankly that she had heard terrible 
tales of the inconstancy of men, and that, moreover, 
being mortal, he would be sure to die, while she would 
be left to an immortality of sorrowing widowhood. An 
immortal widow was an image that had never sug- 
gested itself to the imagination of Robert of Argouges, 
and it took him a little by surprise; but he soon over- 
came her scruples. Ah! that sophistry of love, how 
it deceives the wisest people! He assured her, that, 
though he was himself mortal, his love could never die; 
that his love for her was more than human. She 
believed him, and she consented to become his wife on 
one condition, that he should never think of death, nor 
suffer the word death to pass his lips. He thought this 
a very easy condition, and agreed at once. She merely 
observed—but a shadow of sadness fell upon her bright 
face as she spoke—“ Should you ever utter that word, 
that instant [ must abandon you, and be wretched for 
ever!” The fairy and the knight were accordingly 
married, and lived together as happily as the day ws 
long. Years passed away, and neither of them ever 
thought that their bliss could have an end. It hap- 
pened that they were bidden to a grand festival, and 
the lady-fairy was more than usually scrupulous about 
her toilet. All her handmaidens were busily employed 
in selecting her finest dresses and most costly jewels; 
while the knight, already in full costume, waited im- 
patiently for her in the hall. Once, twice, thrice, he 
sent up his page to hasten her, and each time received 
an answer that she was coming. At length she ap- 
peared most gloriously attired; but Robert of Argouges 
was vexed at the delay, and, instead of accosting her in 











He gradually sorbed her whole thoughts, 


terms of admiration, he exclaimed, “Fair lady! you 
have been in no haste at your toilette. You tarry so 
confoundedly, that you would be the best of all mes- 
sengers to send for death.” The fatal word was 
scarcely pronounced when the beautiful fairy turned 
pale, her full eye resting upon him for a moment with 
unutterable anguish, and she vanished from his sight. 
The space around him was vacant. He stood like a 
man bewildered. He was now conscious of what he 
had said, and of what he had lost for ever. A sudden 
sickness seized him, and he was carried to his bed, 
where he lingered many days in profound anguish of 
mind. Every night the fairy flew round the tower 
where he lay, wailing with a piteous voice, “ Death! 
Death!” till at last the knight died. And to this 
hour, at midnight the same melancholy voice may still 
be heard wailing round the old castle its passionate 
lamentation of * Death! Death!” Such is the true 
history of Robert of Argouges. 


Two more sketches of an opposite nature, 

and we shall close these delightful volumes. 
SOCIETY IN THE FRENCH PROVINCES, 

In the interior (seldom on the coast), there is excel- 
lent society—of a kind, too, which, for the most part, is 
rather too intellectual for the settler, consisting of the 
families of men of science and letters, who have taken 
up their residence in these localities for reasons connected 
with their pursuits or their personal affairs. In this 
respect, France is essentially diferent from England, 
and it is well to note the difference carefully. While 
the system of centralization renders Paris the focus of 
political movements, drawing into the capital much of 
the wealth and all the fashion of the country, Literature 
and Science, diffusive in their results, but retired and 
silent in their operations, linger lovingly in sequestered 
retreats, or in provincial towns and villages. Almost 















its museum, its picture-gallery, its library; and upon 
these foundations several professors are established, 
These professors are often men of a high order,—anti- 
quaries, historians, botanists, geologists; each, perhaps, 
& man of one idea, to which he devotes himself assidu- 
ously. The provinces are, in fact, full of a class of 
readers and writers unknown to England. Every pro- 
vince has its own capital, which attracts all the sur- 
rounding interests, forming a minor system of centrali- 
zation in everything that concerns its own history, arts, 
science, and antiquities. 

It must not be supposed that all the distinguished 
men of letters in France run up to Paris, as in England 
they run up to London. The men of fortune do, leaving 
their chateaux to go to ruin, while they indulge their 
love of pleasure and gamble away their resources in the 
salons of the capital; but men of letters stay behind to 
dignify and enrich the country of their birth with their 
labours. Fashionable novelists, dramatists, and mystics 
in poetry, philosophy, and religion, swarm to Paris, as 
the only place where they can obtain encouragement and 
remuneration; but students who attach themselves to 
severer pursuits are content with the reward of dis- 
charging a useful duty in the most useful way. While 
Dumas, Scribe, and Victor Hugo, engross the reading 
world of Paris, such men as Bodin and Mahe are found 
publishing the fruits of their learned researches in thie 
scenes to which they refer. This is so generally the 
case, that if you want to get a local history, or an ac 
count of the antiquities of a place, your best chance is 
to inquire in the place itself. It often happens that 
such works, in the ordinary course, rarely make their 
way to Paris. 

CAEN MARKETING. 

Caen has a special way of its own in carryit 
its daily traffic in vegetables and fish, flesh and fowl, 
The affairs of the markets are not transacted in tl 
places so called, but up and down through the streets. 
These ambulatory markets, during the hours of house- 
hold preparation, give to the town the aspect of a great 
tumultuous fair. Sometimes there comes a donkey, 
pattering slowly along, heavily laden with panniers piled 
sky-high with all kinds of garden produce, and driver 
by women, with towering snow-white caps, shining and 
streaming in the sun, lemon-coloured shawls, blue petti- 
coats and sabots. Immediately after the donkey, comes 
trailing up a great puce-coloured horse, toiling between 
shafts of such inordinate length that, being in advance 
of the wheels by at least four feet, the draft is thrown to 
a considerable distance behind him; while the shafts 
continue to run back to an equal extent beyond the 
wheels. In the centre of this rude contrivance is raised 
a kind of basket work, bearing aloft a whole garden of 
flowers and fruits, or millinery work, or hardware, or the 
contents of a butcher's shop, or select extracts from the 
live and dead stock of a farm-yard. These carts are 
usually escorted by men in blue check frocks and dark 
trowsers, furnished with enormously long and powerful 
whips, and blowing cows’ horns with most discordant 
energy to announce their approach. Within the car is 
seated a woman perched upon a bundle, ready to serve 
the crowd, through which the lumbering machine moves 
at a snail’s pace. Then comes a young man (sometimes 
a girl) with a semicircular basket built up flat to his 
back, and ascending to a considerable height above his 
head, displaying an attractive variety of articles— 
raniums in pots, flowering out tier above tier—cris| 
broccoli—turnips—beet root—salad cabbages; nor is hi 
satisfied with the ponderous weight he balances so dex- 
terously on his back, but he must needs increase his 
toil by shrill ear-splitting cries, describing his whole cargo 
in minute detail. He is not singular in this respect; all 
the itinerant merchants cry their goods—and their name 
is legion. It is easy to imagine the prodigious uproar 
of the scene—the braying of donkies, dull recipients of 
blows and sacres!—the rumbling of the long carts—the 
cracking of whips, like irregular volleys of small arms 
—the Babel of cries—the shrieking of cows’ horns— 
and the din of voices bartering, cheapening, clamouring 
throughout the length and breadth of the _proces- 
sion. But happily it lulls a little towards noon. By 
that time the townspeople have laid in their stores for 
dinner, and the occupation of the ambulatory vendors is 
over for the day. A few of them, with a surplus stock 
on hand, still straggle about, like drops after a shower 
hoping to catch some late customer, or to tempt others, 



















every town has its college, at all events its public school, 


already supplied, with a bargain from the refuse. But 
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the riot is comparatively exhausted, and, with the ex- 
ception of the clatter of sabots, the reverberations of voices 
down the narrow streets, or an incidental whip or horn 
dying away in the distance, the town is tolerably tran- 
quil for the rest of the day. 








Four Years in the Pacific in Her Majesty's Ship 
* Collingwood.” By Lieut. the Honourable 
Freperic Watrorr, R.N. In 2 vols. 
London: Bentley. 1849. 


In 1844 Master WALPoxe was appointed mid- 
shipman to the Collingwood, an eighty gun ship 
ordered to the Pacific. In this post, with a 
rise to the rank of lieutenant, he continued for 
about four years, wandering to and fro from 
post to post, leading a lazy sort of life, partly 
at sea and partly on shore, but more frequently 
lounging in comfortable quarters, and thus 
visiting in turn Chili, the island of Juan Fer- 
nandez, Lima, Peru, Mexico, the Society and 
Sandwich Islands, and California. But to 
most of them his visits were very short,—mere 
calls by the way; at Chili, however, he took 
up his abode for some months, and at the 
Islands he stayed for three or four weeks, 
being at Otaheite during the French invasion. 

His visits being thus desultory, Mr. WaAL- 
POLE has wisely avoided a mere formal narrative 
of day by day experiences. He has preferred 
to give in distinct chapters so much as he de- 
sired to say about particular places. We are 
thus spared the tediousness of days unmarked 
by any event of interest, and there is not a dull 
page from beginning to end. The tone is sin- 
gularly cheerful, the expression of a light heart. 
Mr. Watporr is evidently a good-natured, 
frank, cheerful, British sailor. He has seen 
some things worth the telling, and he describes 
them in his own way, like a gentleman, it is 
true, but without affecting the art of the 
regular author. Except when he ventures 
upon an outline of the history of South America 
he never attempts to be learned or formal, and 
the chapters that contain this might have been 
conveniently spared; but all the rest is most 
agreeable reading, depicting novel places and 
persons, and fixing attention by the intrinsic 
interest as well as by the liveliness with which 
the whole is executed. An inexhaustible fund 
of animal spirits in a writer always imparts 
some of its cheerfulness to the reader. We 
have not for along time seen so excellent a 
work for the book-club. 

We scarcely know whether to give the pre- 
ference to the author's light-hearted accounts 
of scenes on board, or his observant and equally 
gay descriptions of inland occurrences and 
inland habits. In both we trace the working 
ofa well-poised mind, and the presence of a 
gentleman. Of Chili we have much informa- 
tion that is new and attractive. How well 
does this description bring home to the readers 
a view of 

COUNTRY LIFE IN CHILI. 

The court-yard was very large. On two sides of it 
were the apartments of the family, The sitting-rooms 
alone had glass in the windows, the other rooms had 
merely wooden lattices; but the weather was so delight- 
ful, who would have required more? Huge trunks of 
trees hewn square served for seats under the verandah, 
the large roof affording ample shade. On the other two 
sides were granaries and offices of all sorts: being far 
from any resources, each house must be complete in it- 
self. All stores are brought in waggons from the capi- 
tal. About forty horses were picketed round, many 
ready saddled: there were also veloches, all dusty as 
if fresh from the road. Though it was but eight in the 
morning the young ladies were up and dressed, and 
looked as fresh and handsome as fine country air, early 


hours, and health could make them, I had luckily 


performed an elaborate toilette by the river, so felt quite 
fit to join them at once. Besides the family, which was 
large, there were several visitors in the house, some 
who regularly resided there. One of these, a Spaniard, 
who had held high office in Peru during the rule of 
Spain, was indeed a favourable specimen of the cava- 
liero,—a thorough gentleman of the old school. The 
quiet ease of his manner, his refined deference to ladies, 
his courtly mien, reminded one of what one reads of, 
and made one sigh to think how ill all this is exchanged 
for the brusquerie of our modern school. Another, who 
officiated as priest to the family and as tutor to the 
children, was a Jesuit, I believe; and if amenity of 
manners, great powers of conversation, infinite know- 
ledge of men and countries, could have won, his must 
have been a successful ministry. There was a soft per- 
suasion, a seeming deep serenity in his words, very 
difficult fo withstand. He has travelled much, and 
seemed to have culled fresh experience from each jour- 
ney. Well read, he brought this knowledge to bear on 
his own experience most wonderfully; and all along 
there was a humility, a deference to the opinions of 
those whom he conversed with, inexpressibly charming. 
Father, the memory of our intercourse will long be en- 
graven on my mind; and if sincerity is to be ever 
judged by outward show, you were, I hoped, sincere. 
My guide, who, as he lived at his own expense on 
the road, had neither eaten nor drunk, but had taken 
out the halts I made in sleep, rushed away in search of 
a meal that should cost him nothing, leaving my cattle 
alone. The boys belonging to the establishment, how- 
ever, advanced, took off the saddles, and with a lash 
dismissed the tired animals to the outside, where all was 
pasturage; and there I found they were ‘to rest till I 
left. The saddles were quickly transferred to other 
animals, tied to rails opposite my bedroom door: on my 
saying I should not want them, it was answered, “ Oh, 
Sir, there they can remain till you do;” and during my 
stay, a fresh horse was always ready for instant mount- 
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at least was trodden down. Several horsemen now 
stood in the entrance, and the rest, dividing the horses 
into droves, with shouts, yells, and whirling lasses, be- 
gan to make them gallop round. In the centre was an 
enormous pile, which, as that on the sides became 
trodden down, was hove on to them. Every two or 
three minutes the whole body turned and galloped the 
contrary way: to avoid giddiness, some of the old stagers 
ran into the centre, and were only compelled to leave 
after many cuts and shouts. 

The fatigue to the poor animals must have been tre- 
mendous, and the horsemen at the entrance had frequently 
to stand back and allow some poor weak foal to go out. 
The opportunity was generally taken advantage of by 
others also; and then began a hunt: the horsemen who 
were outside, were in instant pursuit, and with wild 
shouts, flying ponchoes, and unerring lasso ready, gal- 
lopped after them. Few, I noticed, ever allowed the 
lasso to be thrown, but when they found speed would 
not clear them, resigned themselves to their fate, a1 
came sulkily back. In fact, all allow that such is the 
| severity of the shock occasioned by being caught, that 
an animal who has once felt it, never forgets it. This 
can easily be believed, and the very boys in driving cat- 
tle, can check the most refractory horse by merely a 
whirl or two of the long thorn they have at the end of 
their rein. After the animals had, with a few short in- 
tervals, been driven about for three hours, they were let 
out; nor did any seem anxious to wander far, so ex- 
hausted and done were they all. When it is considered 
that these animals are principally mares and young foals, 
the smallness and weedy appearance of the race of horses 
in the country is easily accounted for; as, with few ex- 
ceptions, all at some period of their lives undergo this 
work. They come down fat and full from the rich pas- 
tures of the valleys and this labour generally quite uses 
them up. 
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ing within five yards of my door. 


And quite new, to us at least, are the ac- 
counts of Chili agricultural pursuits. There 
is certainly much more of labour than of 
science, displayed in the working of 

A CHILI THRESHING MACHINE. 


In a far-off part of the plain the vast crops of our 
host’s corn had been collected; and all the family—some 
on horseback, some in carriages—proceeded at an early 
hour to the grand function of threshing it out. The 
trelia, as this process is called, is a great rural feast. 
We rode over the track of stubble from whence it had | 
been cut, putting up partridges in numbers as we can- 
tered along, till shouts and a crowd showed us where the 
entertainment was to be seen Several sheds of boughs | 
had been made, in which were refreshments provided by 
the landlord. A company of horsemen were keeping 
together an enormous herd of horses, principally mares 
and foals. It was said there were three thousand—I am 
sure I did not cotint them; and a most singular appear- 
ance they had, for these animals are never used except 
for this purpose. The rest of the year they are allowed 
to graze at liberty on the lower slopes and valleys of the 
mountains. The best are picked out for sale and the 
use of the estate. The mares had been subjected to a 
process that did not add to their beauty; this was a 
close crop of their tales and manes. I was told this 
was necessary to prevent their falling a prey to the 
puma, which abounds here, and which, darting from 
ambush on the horse, is generally thrown off by the 
startled animal if he has not this means of securing his 
hold. None of the animals I saw here were fine, save 
one magnificent bay mule, whom it required a keen eye 
to distinguish from a horse. The people, too, have such 
a different taste in horses from ourselves! Great fat 
and a large tail are essentials; but they are well aware 
that the horses they prize for showing off in the capital 
are not good for works so they ride less showy and more 
useful animals in the country. 

A huge circle was railed in by enormous posts, the 
interstices fenced with bushes: this was filled with the 
straw unthreshed, to a height of full six feet. 

The approach of our party seemed the signal for ope- 
rations to commence, and the horsemen drove the herd 
of horses up a lane formed of empty waggons into the 
corn-ring. At first they could only get on by furious 
jumps, but ere the whole drove were in, half the grain 











the addition of many excellent chapters to his 
book. Scenery seems to have been closely 
studied by Mr. Waroxs, and the habits and 
condition of the various people were actively 
inquired into. He thus relates of 

THE PEOPLE OF JUAN FERNANDEZ. 

The duties of the ship were no sooner ended, tha 
several of us, well-provisioned, went on shore for a ram- 
ble; others, piscatorially inclined, prepared hooks and 
lines. Our men were allowed leave, and soon all the 
near peaks re-echoed their cries: some gorged them- 
selves with strawberries, while the prudent ones washed 
their clothes in the clear rills: the great ambition of all 
seemed to be, to mount the highest hills, and there yell 
and make fires. The present settlement consists of two 
or three miserable ranchos, occupied by an old man and 
his wife; their eldest daughter married to a man who 
lived in the adjoining hut (a fine specimen of the Chil- 
lian peasant, and a marriageable daughter, very cross and 
ugly, who lived with the old people; there were also two 
younger sons, and some small fry. Besides these, there 
was an American sailor, left by some ship for reasons pro- 
bably not creditable enough to be related truly. I tried to 
persuade him to marry the maiden of the island, but he 
seemed not willing to take my advice. He expressed 
himself contented with his lot, and said he made money 
by selling firewood and goat’s flesh to the whalers, and 
1iding them on their shooting excursions. 

The Chilian family, it appears, having been unpros- 
perous on the Main, had been persuaded by the son-in-law, 
after his marriage with their daughter, toemigrate toJuan 
Fernandez, where he had been born and bred. His trip 
to the Main, in which he met and won his bride, was pro- 
duced by one of those cases of outrage, so common on 
the outposts of civilization. His family, consisting of 
his father and mother, himself, and three sisters, had 
resided on the island many years, and earned there a 
tolerable livelihood. Two of the daughters married 
Chilians, who joined the family party, and all were 
happy and united till a merchant-vessel arrived, and set 
on shore three seamen of bad morals and mutinous cha- 
racter. The settlers, pitying their forlorn condition, lent 
them every aid in their power, and invited them to live 
with them. This they for a time did, but soon, tired of 
peace and quietness, they agreed, as the women could 
not be seduced by fair means, to murder ail the men, 
and appropriate their goods, wives, and daughters. By 
some means the conspiracy became known; so, to pre- 
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vent mishaps, the Chilians shot the man who remained 
at home, and, having caught the other two, after a hasty 
trial, shot them also. On the report of this summary, 
but surely excusable act, the whole family were carried 
to Chili, and after undergoing a long trial, were acquitted 
on condition of not returning to the island. The man 
who related the story to me was a boy at the time he 
witnessed the executions of the seamen; he told me the 
tale as we sat on the mound, in a small bay, where the 
events had taken place. 


The settlers have plenty of fowls and ducks, and some 
tame goats; wild ones, they said, were easily procured. 
They lived much on fish. When I asked why they did 
not cultivate the ground, they said the rats destroyed all 
their seed; and after some acquaintance with them, I 
came to the conclusion that the rat indeed was too 
strong for them, and that it was of the same breed that 
desolates many lands, and ruins many families— 
idleness. 


Of the Sandwich Islands many pretty stories 
are told. But none excel in interest this of 
THE FEATS OF THE SANDWICHERS. 


One of the greatest attractions was a waterfall, about 





three hundred yards up the river. It needed not the 


feats done there to make the fall of the Wailuka or | " : : 
| behind the scenes and made acquainted with the 


River of Destruction worth looking at. The river ran 
for seme hundred yards or so in rapids, over rocks and 
stones, the banks, crag, and precipice, two hundred feet 
high, whose rudeness was softened and refined by ten- 
drils and creepers, that hung down to the foaming 
water, which illnaturedly jerked them as it rushed by. 
A huge rock divided the stream, one half of which 
dashed petulantly on, and met a noisy fate down the 
fal; while the other, of a milder, gentler nature, ran 
along a channel of solid rock, and fell in one heavy 
stream a depth of about twenty-five feet, joining the 
rough waters below. A little turmoil succeeded the 
junction; then they flowed quietly on, like brothers, 
arm-in-arm, till they fell again, and soon were lost in 
the salt waters of the ocean. 





The great delight of the natives is to go down this 
fall. They sit in the channel I have described; they 
utter a shout, a scream of joy, join the hands gracefully 
over the head, and, one after another, the girls of Hilo 
descend, emerging like sea-nymphs in the eddy below. 


FICTION. 


In 2 vols. London: 
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Tuts story is manifestly framed for the pur- 
ose of introducing the sketches, and these 
fatter are not, as in a regular novel, incidental 
to the story. We are not, indeed, quite sure 
that the work was originally written in_ its 
present form. It appears as if the author had 
composed a series of clever pictures, probably 
for publication in some periodical,—then, 
desirous of giving to them a wider fame, had 
invented the thread by which they are strung 
together. The design is to draw in prose the 
characters that are to be found in most pro- 
vincial towns. ‘The title, Before and After, 
refers to the state of the borough of Stagger- 
ton before and after the passing of the Reform 
Bill; but politics have a very small place in the 
book, and, therefore, the title is not quite 
appropriate. The writer represents himself as 
the sub-editor of “ The Staggerton Recorder,” 
in which capacity he is of course admitted 


Before and After. 
Newby. 


secret springs of action both with persons and 
parties, and enjoys opportunities for noticing 
oddities of character, and obtaining a know- 


ledge of events hidden from the general eye, of 
| which he avails himself to produce a series of 


graphic sketches mingled with narratives and 
reflections sometimes wise, more often witty, 
seldom dull. 

The author’s composition is lively and even 
brilliant; perhaps his fault is that he too ob- 
viously aims at brilliancy. To write for effect 
is not the way to write with effect. Where 
this purpose is manifested, it mars itself, for 
the reader is conscious of the writer’s effort, 


and feels the tediousness of the process by 


The figure, as it gleams for an instant in the body of | 


water, appears to those standing below quite perfect; | one will acknowledge 
ii ack yieage, 


and the gay shouts and laughing taunt to follow, has 
Jed to the death of many; for there is some secret cur- 
rent that not only drowns, but carries away the body 
too. The feat was attempted by three of our men; but 
none, I think, did it twice. 

The descent of the lower fall is a lesser feat, and the 
Sensation of going down it head foremost delightful: 
even that, however, is often fatal: and during our stay 
here, a man was lost merely through making a false 
step from the bank. The surprising agility of the 
women especially baffles description. One will sit by 
your side on the high bank, and remain so till you 
throw a stone into the water with all your force; then 
down she jumps, straight as an arrow, her feet crossed 
one over the instep of the other, and emerges with a 
laugh, holding up the stone. On first attempting to 
rise to the surface after going down the fall, the water 
seems, from the force of the current, to be matted 
overhead, and it is only by striking out into the eddy 
that you can rise: this the girls manage to perfection. 
They kick out their feet both together, and replaiting 
their hair with their hands, they float about the edge with 
a grace that is beautiful to see. Then the water is 
clear and blue, not cold, frosty, half-thawed. As lazily 
one watched the stream, down dropped from the ledges 
overhead, and cut the bright water, what soon re- 
appeared, a man or woman. These ledges are fifty or 
eighty feet high; yet none seem to regard it as a feat, 
and the merry laugh told you it was done but to sur- 
prise the European. We appeared contemptible in our 
own eyes as we skurried from the rain with our um- 
brellas: but we soon yielded to wiser teaching, threw 
care away, got wet and dry again without minding it, 
swam, and enjoyed it as much as they did. P 











which the result is produced. Our author has 
probably experienced most of that which he 


| describes, for the portraiture of a borough 


town is very faithful, as all who have known 
We have no doubt 
that the author had a veritable place and 
living persons in his memory when he wrote, 
and it will amuse our readers in the country 
to make an endeavour to fix the locality. 
Who knows but that it may be his own town, 
his own neighbours, himself, who he may here 
see reflected as ir a glass? The tales are pro- 
bably inventions, but the personages look like 
realities. There is food for smiles and tears in 
these volumes; tragedy and comedy are min- 
gled, and philosophy alternates with fun. 

In the second volume we find a pretty his- 
tory of the career of JANE Lampton, an 
orphan, and an account of her love with one 
young Barnton. JANE lived in a cottage 
bequeathed to her by her parents and was 
prudent and industrious. Barnron was one 
of those lazy and enthusiastic fellows who 
expect everything from relatives and who try 
to achieve nothing of themselves. Jane had 
wisely refused to marry him until he proved 
that he could maintain her. It is at length 
agreed that Barnton shall go to London, and 
that the lovers will not communicate for 
twelve months. Barnton “would endeavour 
to ‘help himself’ by turning his attention and 
talents to literature.” During the lovers’ 
separation, JANE LAmpron studiously pur- 
sued her taste for painting, and her friends 
were one day surprised by the despatch of a 
box to London. 

We must now change the scene to London, and 
advance the course of events to the first Monday in May. 
It is on that day that the exhibition of pictures is 








opened—that crowds of artists, amateurs, and critics, of 
all denominations assemble in the rooms of the Royal 
Academy, anxious to get an early glimpse of the labours 
of native talent during the past year. On this occa- 
sion the day happened to be wet, and not so many 
persons as usual visited the rooms, but they still con- 
tained what may be called a crowd. Mixing with this 
motley, but generally well-dressed assembly, was one 
individual who presented a contrast to it. His clothes 
were shabby, his face wan, his manner melancholy and 
depressed. He appeared to shun observation, devoting 
himself to the pictures, and marking the catalogue 
with a stump of a cedar pencil against the numbers of 
the most notable works. He refrained from looking to 
the right or to the left, lest he should be recognized by 
some person who had known him in better circumstances. 
Still, his efforts to avoid observation were of no avail, 
for he was accosted by a person equipped in a very 
different style. He was fashionably dressed; the pencil 
which he used was of gold; the smile which he con- 
stantly wore, showed that he was on excellent terms 
with everything around him, but more especially with 
himself. Both these young gentlemen were critics— 
one belonging to a new, unknown, and unimportant 
periodical; the other was attached to a journal of old 
standing, and was a son of one of the proprietors. 

The critics went over the pictures, as critics of that 
stamp and standing generally do, finding a great deal 
more to condemn than to praise. At length they were 
attracted to a painting which, though in a not very 
conspicuous place, had attracted a number of spectators. 
They overheard many praises lavished on it from lips 
recognized “about town” as oracles, and at length were 
able to get a sight of it. It was a domestic scene; 
simple, unpretending, but full of sentiment and truth. 

It represented a small room, in the midst of which 
stood an antique writing table, on which were strewed 
papers, writing materials, and an open book. Across & 
high backed chair was thrown a dressing gown—a pair 
of slippers lying negligently on the floor. There was 
only one figure, that of a female, who was placing 
flowers in the vase, her necdle work having apparently 
been just laid on the table to arrange the bouquet. 
Honeysuckles and woodbines were creeping in at the 
window; and beyond it appeared a pretty landscape, 
intersected by a river. The tone, keeping, and charac- 
ter displayed in this simple subject, the expression—so 
fraught with happiness and contentment, which sat on 
the face of the female—the arrangement of the various 
accessories of the picture, gave to it a stamp of excel- 
lence and originality which caused each beholder to 
look at the catalogue to discover the painter. They 
found the picture entered thus:— 

“ His study’ —“* Jane Lambton.” 

One of the spectators, on reading these words, became 
agitated; his head swam, and he laid violent hold on 
his fashionable friend’s arm to prevent himself from 
falling. He was laid out in a state bordering on in- 
sensibility, and with difficulty reached his wretched 
home. 

This little scene made a great effect on the fashion- 
able critic; he attributed it all to the beauty of the 
picture, which he thought must therefore be fine. 
Accordingly a high eulogy on Jane Lambton’s produc- 
tion appeared next day in his father’s influential paper. 

In the torn-down depressed critie the reader will 
readily recognize Barnton. From the time he left 
Staggerton, he had, instead of rigorously setting himself 
to some definite branch of art or literature, first created, 
and then fed himself on delusive hopes. His uncle had 
died—and most unexpectedly—in embarrassed circum- 
stances, and his solicited government situation was 
point blank refused. He made a set of literary 
acquaintances, not so much for the purpose of following 
literature as a means of existence, as an amusement. 
His family had become too poor to assist him; one 
friend dropped off after another, as his demands for the 
“help” he refused “ himself” increased; and he was 
now reduced to a low stage of poverty and actual 
privation. True, bis literary friends sometimes fur- 
nished him with employment, but it seldom brought 
pay; and it was to perform one of these profitless tasks 
that he found his way to the exhibition. 

But this little episode (and Before and After 
is made up of episodes) ends pleasantly. 
Barnton descends still further into degra- 
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dation and despondency. At the end of the 
twelve months of probation he becomes dan- 
gerously ill, Heroic and industrious JANE 
journeys with a friend to London, and provides 
him with medical assistance and with neces- 
saries. He is restored to health; the doubts 
that afflicted his mind are banished: and 
though he had not refused Jane's proffered 
assistance, “ still he accepted it under a solemn 
promise, which he made to himself, never to 
need assistance again if his own exertions 
could prevent that necessity.” 

Barnton has kept his word. As soonas his recovery 
was complete, he separated himself once more from 
Jane Lambton. She returned to her cottage, while he 
sought employment in London with untiring persever- 
ance, and at length gained it—condescending to com- 
mence as clerk to a merchant at a very small salary, out 
of which he contrived, during six months, to save 
money. Recently, the firm which had so long employed 
Jane, required the services of such a person as Barnton, 
and having obtained the satisfactory testimonials, he 
was engaged. Meantime Jane devoting herself entirely 
to her easel, had given up China painting, and her next 
picture established that reputation as an artist which 
she now enjoys. In the present year’s catalogue, how- 
ever, her name will appear as Mrs. Barnton; for 
Edward and she were recently married by Mr. Mason, 
who had already made Potter and his daughter man 
and wife. Mr. and Mrs. Barnton reside in the cottage, 
and small as it is, they find it quite large enough for 
happiness. As Barnton’s daily employment leaves him 
some leisure, he employs it profitably by contributing to 
the periodical literature of the day. The scene of these 
labours is “ His study,” and thus the dearest wish of 
Jane’s heart is fulfilled—her picture is realised. 


We will now take an extract of another 
description. Mr. Hawker, asmall tradesman, 
has got into difficulties. Without informing 
Mrs. Hawker, whose displeasure he greatly 
dreaded, he had borrowed ten pounds to 
aid his brother. Failing to repay it, legal pro- 
ceedings were instituted, and they had reached 
“the last stage of all”— 

THE EXECUTION. 

He did wait, and in due time let judgment go by 
default. He was no longer a free member of society ; 
his liberty was at the mercy of the sheriff of the | 
county! In these cireumstances, another man would 
have chosen the least of the two evils—he would have 
preferred telling his wife to going to prison. "Tis true | 
that in moments of extreme excitement several wild 
schemes entered his head. He had thought of robbing | 
the till, and even of running the country; but to give 
himself up to eternal domestic discord by divulging his | 
secret, was too dreadful to be contemplated. 

Exasperated at John Hawker's obstinate silence, 
Staple pursued him with the utmost rigour of the law; 
and one morning, while the devoted chapman was 
mechanically checking off an invoice in the parlour, a | 
rough-looking man entered the shop. 

Luckily, a customer was engaging Mrs. Hawker's 
attention, and on the stranger inquiring for her hus- 
The moment the 
parlour-door was opened, and John’s eyes fell on the 
white coat and beleher neckerchief, he saw it was all 
over with him. He first shut the door and then the 
ledger, took off one of his short sleeves, and looked for 
his hat. 

“T suppose I must go with vou?” he remarked, in 
a tone of resignation that would have done honour to a 
martyr. 

“Oh no,” answered the man, pulling out a very dirty 
pocket-book ; “you labour under a mistake:—this writ” 
—and he exhibited a long slip of parclment—* this 
writ is not a capias. Ihave not come to take your 
body; we only want the goods—that’s all.” 

“ The what?” asked John aghast; “ the goods—the 
furniture? ” ; 

“Of course; and stock in trade too—at least so 
much of them as will cover the debt and costs.” 

John thought of the sofa, the carpet, and the other 
elegancies of the up-stairs room, in which his “ good 


lady” took such pride, and felt that he would much 





band she desired him to “ step in.” 





| Mrs. Hawker entered the parlour. 


rather have gone to prison at once. His old terrors 
came over him as he contemplated the precipice that 
was about to fall on him. Here was a crisis! An 
execution was in the house! 

“Mercy on me!” he exclaimed, clasping his hands; 
“now my wife must know of it!” 

“Not by no means,” said the sheriff's man, as he 
took off his great-coat, and sat in achair to make him- 
self perfectly at home; “at all events not just yet, 
for I dare say it would distress her, poor thing.” 

“ But how can it be avoided, my good man?” asked 
poor John, grasping the stranger's shoulder with un- 
natural energy. 

“Why, this way. You see this here is a writ of 
Jiert: facias, and , 

“Fiery what?” interrupted the frantic debtor. “Good 
God, you dont mean to burn us out? ” 

The myrmidon grinned at this instance of legal in- 
nocence and went on to say—‘ No, no. This here 
being afi. fa. and not a ca. sa., you can keep me here, 
if you like, nine days; which will give you time to look 
about you, and get the money together.” 

“Something may turn up, to be sure,” said Hawker, 
thoughtfully. “But you will have to live and sleep 
here; I can't keep that from my wife.” 

“Nothing more easy. Can't I pretend to be a cousin 
of yours just come home from sea?” 

“ But I have no cousin at sea.” 

“Then we must try something else. Men in pos- 
session, as they call us, are obliged to turn themselves 
into anything to accommodate parties. In great people’s 
houses I get into livery. In poor houses [ pretend to 
be a single-man lodger, who boards with the family. 
But there’s nothing like the cousin-come-from-sea 
dodge, I can tell you. Make haste,” he added, “ and 
think of something; your wife's a-coming! Have you 
no relations abroad? ” 

At this opportune question the cause of all his mis- 
fortune darted into his mind, and John had just enough 
sense left to say, “ Yes, my brother; he emigrated a 
month or two ago.” 

The man replied, “ Very well; leave the rest to me,” 
just in time; for the words were scarcely uttered before 





The ingenious “man in possession” exercised his 
tongue and his imagination so successfully, that he 
fairly deceived the not-easily-taken-in Mrs. Hawker. 
He said he had been sent by John’s brother's wife, to 
give an account of their embarkation, and to say they 





were quite well; adding, that he was very glad to 
accept the kind invitation which Mr. Hawker had 
given him to stay a day or two, to await the arrival of 
some inoney he expected from London. 

The lady frowned upon her husband one of those 
annihilating looks which generally made John tremble. 

The guest, however—who boasted, and not untruly, 
that he had seen a deal of life—made himself during 
the rest of the day so agreeable to his hostess by a 
little adroit flattery, that after supper she produced the 
gold-coloured sherry, and caused a bed to be made for 
him on the new sofa in the best room. 


Léonie Vermont: a Story of the Present Time. 
By the Author of * Mildred Vernon.” In 
3 vols. London: Bentley. 1849. 
Wirnovt being able distinctly to assign the 
reason, we have not been so pleased with this 
as with the first production of the authoress. 
Mildred Vernon was a work of very great merit 
and of still greater promise. It seemed to in- 
dicate that there was more in the writer than 
she had yet the capacity to express. It was 
like a powerful and original mind feeling its 
way, not quite sure how far it might venture, 
and yet impelled to utterance by the spirit 
within. Such being the first production, we 
had anticipated a considerable advance in this. 
We are disappointed. It is not better but 
worse than its predecessor. Written with 
more confidence, it is wanting in the same 
title to it. ‘The authoress has not dived deeper 
than before into the mysteries of mind: she 
has not more skilfully constructed her plot, or 
more truthfully depicted character. In the 


mechanism of a novel, in the art of compo- 
sition, in fluency of language and rounding of 
sentences, she exhibits marked improvement, 
but these are incidental and inferior qualities, 
and do not compensate for the indications of a 
limited capacity in those loftier powers which 
had been hoped for from the promise of her 
first adventure. Nevertheless, though not all 
that we had hoped and expected, Léonie Ver- 
mont is very far above the average of the novels 
of the season. 

The scene islaid in France. The purpose is to 
paint existing parties there. The subject is the 
last Revolution, andt he conflict between Legiti- 
mists, Orleanists, and Republicans, which has 
grown out of it. ‘The authoress’s leaning is to- 
wards the former, as being the aristocratic party, 
and she writes in the spirit of a partisan, which is, 
perhaps, the reason why she is not so successful 
as she should have been, and as she yet might 
be with a theme that should give free scope to 
her abilities. Her favourite character, upon 
which she has expended most pains, is M. pg 
Briancovr, a legitimist almost to fanaticism, 
a fancy sketch, we presume, and IsaBex.a, his 
daughter, is equally ideal, but drawn with ex- 
quisite delicacy. Her brother Frernanp is 
a royalist in moderation. In this family 
Leonie Vermont and her brother Purr 
have been brought up, and they are, of course, 
republicans. Leonie, an honest enthusiast, 
believing that the world is capable of being 
made an immediate paradise—and Putiurre, 
from mere dislike to anything in the shape of 
restraint upon the gratification of his own 
desires. The plot arises out of the affection 
that has grown up between Frrnanp and 
Leonre, and their adventures serve for the 
introduction of many other personages repre- 
senting existing classes in France, as CELEs- 
TINE, the grisette, of whom the authoress knows 
more than a lady should, and Prerre Larcuer, 
a@ communist ouvrier. 

The theme has an immediate interest which 
will make the work welcome to sea-side 
loungers. But the authoress can do better, 
and we hope she will take the earliest oppor- 
tunity of proving it. From the connected 
nature of the narrative we shall rather despoil 
than otherwise by extracting, unless we give 
complete chapters—a mode which our pages 
and the publisher's interest alike forbid. Our 
anxiety to do justice now to an authoress 
whose previous effort we so greatly admired, 
must be our excuse if we commit an injustice 
by making an isolated selection or two. 

THE RICH AND THE POOR. 

“But, ma bonne mere,” answered Fernand, taking 

the hand of the sick woman as respectfully as though it 

had been that of a princess, “ what I was enabled to do 

was so little, so infinitely little, that really 4 

“ Ah!” interrupted she, with rising energy, “ how 

little you know the poor, and their real sufferings! 
Listen to me, for you have that in your bright eyes and 
kind face that shows you can profit by what I would 
say. We do not hate one another—you of the fine 
world and we of the kennel; but we do not understand 
one another, and neither will forgive the other his faults. 
When I hear those who want rail against those who 
have, and impute all their miseries to them, I ever tell 
them to hold their peace, for they know not what they 
say. I never yet found one of your class who was not 
charitable after his notion; on the contrary, your purses 
are often too readily open to the unworthy. But that 
is not all,” she continued, shaking her head, and then 
looking at Fernand with an expression such as he had 
seldom seen before; “we want Love,” resumed she, the 
tears rising to her eyes, “ the love of our common Saviour 
—your’s and our’s—the Christian love, the charity of 
which he spoke. Oh! Monsieur, if you did but know 
how it wounds us to think that we are discarded, shut 
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out from the hearts of those above us—the great and 
the rich—and that when they tender us alms, they do 
so to get rid of us! Believe me—believe me, few of 
those to whom the hand of Christian love should be 
stretched forth woiild ever dream of inquiring what the 
hand contained. That is why I thank you for what 
you did last night to Pierre. If you had given him 
money to pay aceach to bring him here; I might still have 
thanked, but I should riot have loved you. But you did 
to him what a brother might have doneyou treated 
him as a fellow-ereature in distress, and you showed 
that your pity came from the heart’s eharity, Oh! 
Monsieur,” she added, pressing Fernand’s hand with 
emotion, “ tell those of your class to try and love those 
of our’s—it will spare their purses and may prevent 
many a misfortune.” 

“ Mother!” said the young man, who all this tine had 
listened in silence, his hand resting on the back of a 
chair, and his eyes bent upon thé ground. “ Dear 
mother! What are you thinking of? What misforttines 
should happen? The rich are so rich, and we are so 
poor!” 

“Mon ami,” rejoined M. 
“your mother says what is but too true, 
are but the echo of what I have heard ail my life from 
those nearest and dearest to me. I have a sister,” cons 
tinued he, “ whom if you could see, you would love as 
all upon our earth must love the angels in heaven — 
atid, believe me, I have learnt from her that it is the 
duty of the so-called rich to nurture in their 
and tenderly to fuster those less fortunate than thems 
selves; it has ever been her precept that deep, deep 
must be the love and deep the confidence, which shall | 
win for the rich man the envied privilege of helping his 
poorer brethren.” 


de Briancour, gravely— 


bosoms 


The following picture of a Parisian demo- | 
cratic scene, following on Louis Puttippe’s 
abdication and flight, will be read with in- 
terest : 

THE OUVRIER IN A PALACE 

The words were lost in the deafening shouts which at 
this instant burst forth from all sides, and greeted a 
personage who had taken possession of the stair-head, and 
from thence was preparing to harangue the multitude. 
This was no other than a huge, pudgy-cheeked, black- 
faced coal-heaver, 
form, and having 
ex-King’s wigs and court-hat 
ing sovereign, and receiving his liege 
state. 

My children,” he began, “ it is always with renewed | 
pleasure that > “ Bravo! bravo!” 
crowd at this imitation of Louis Philippe’s well-known 
phrase. 

“ Gentlemen,” 
circumstances which unite us at 
exceedingly delicate 

A horse laugh, varied by whistlings, and uncouth 
sounds of many descriptions, covered the remainder of 
the sentence. “ But, gentlemen,” added the mock-mon- 
arch with solemn gesture, “in future, I pledge you my 
word, the charter shall be rigorously adhered to.” 

“ A bas la Charte!” vociferated the crowd; and the 
toy of a moment being swept away in the person of the 
bedizened charbonnier, the populace, disposed to be 
rather good-humoured than otherwise in the hour of 
victory, dispersed itself through the galleries, salons, and 


who, 
adorned his head with one of the 
s, was in the act of play- 
subjects in mock 





recommenced the coalheaver; “the 
this moment are s0 





boudoirs of royalty, committing few excesses, save such | 


as might serve to show it had a right to do whatever it 


chose—smashing glasses, breaking windows, and firing | 
In the principal receiving | 


at the pictures on the walls. 
room there was, however, a halt, and a profound silence 
ensued. A man without hat, coat, or cravat, his arms 
bare, his shirt open, his hair in disorder, suddenly 
sprang upon the polished surface of a richly carved table 
that, occupied the centre of the salon, and, with out- 
stretehed arms, imposing silence upon the multitude, he 
eommenced the first verse of the Marseillaise. The 
air was caught up with wild enthusiasm, and the novel 
inmates of the royal abode seemed to derive some name- 
less satisfaction from the mere fact of making the sense- 
less walls ring with the oft-repeated chorus of the hymn 
of revolt. Further on, in a gallery adorned with paint~ 


ings, and where princesses were used to find solace in 
music, the mob were for giving themselves the innocent 


diversion of demolishing a splendid pianoforte of Erard’s. 





| 
and her words | 


attired in a general officer’s uni- | 


burst from the | 


But a young man, tall, fair, and whose bearing (not- 
withstanding his strange acoutrements) betrayed gentle 
blood, stepped forward, and laid his hands upon the 
keys. 

“Let the captain alone!” cried a powerful voice to 


those who pressed on towards the instrument ; “ let 
him alone, I say; and tell him give us a song.” 
“Ta Carmagnole !” shouted one, “ Ca ira !” shrieked 


another; “or give us again “ Enfants de Ja Patriel” 
roared a thitd, 
“T know none of those songs,” replied, steadily, and 
perhaps not without a little haughtiness, the young man, 
looking his strange auditory in the face; ‘* but,” and 
here his features relapsed into a half sort of smile, “I will 
play you a polka or two, if you like to dance.” 
And dance they did. And what a dance! and 
what words they put to the notes of that polka! 
M. de Briancour turned away in disgust, and, with 
some other stragglers, loitered into the private dining- 
room of the Royal Family. Here the evidences of recent 
occupation were particularly striking: the fire still burn. 
ing, the symmetry of the chairs deranged, a thousand 
| little traces of woman's presence everywhere, and on the 
ground near the hearth an embroidered handkerchief, 
| dropped as though by some hand unnerved by sudden 
| fear, all combined to show how, in the very midst of the 
| most peaceable enjoyments of life, the lava tide of revo- 
| lution had rushed in upon those doomed ones, and swept 
| them away even as they stood. 
Enemy as he was, M. de Briancour felt softened when 
| he thought of the women, the innocent, the young, the 
gentle beings who had so lately been dragged down and 

| crushed by the fall of a throne, 

The Count had seen enough, and these minor details 
of a great misfortune rather sickened him than other- 
wise. As he turned to retreat—“ Pardon, Monsieur le 
Duc,” said an ouvrier, presenting him a pack of cards 
with his dirty fingers, “ won’t you do the Spanish Am- 
bassador the honour of taking a hand at whist? You 
perceive, we are making up the tables;” and as the 
Count turned round, he saw a dirty, ragged, blood- 
stained, powder-begrimed congregation of emeutiers 
playing at a reception at court. 

“Here is the Nonce du Pape,” continued the first 
man who had addressed the Count, and peeping over 
whose shoulder he recognized the baker’s boy with whom 
he had mounted the stairs. “Oh, see! there is the 
| British Ambassador—will you allow me to introduce 
you; would not you like to play with him?” 

“When his turn comes, Etienne, to play cards with 
ambassadors here,” muttered the journeyman baker 
under his teeth, and pointing to the Count at the same 
time, “ you and I shall probably be in no humour to 
make fun of that or anything else.” 

“A bas les Carlistes!” “A bas les Jesuites!” was 
instantly shouted from ‘one end of the salon to the 
other; and matters might have gone ill for M. de Brian- 
cour, had not just then the rush from the throne room 
separated him from those who seemed not unlikely now 
to become his aggressors. 














Ernesto di Ripalta. <A tale of the Italian 
Revolution. By the Author of “ Notes of a 


Two Years’ Residence in Italy.” 3 vols. 
Smith Elder, and Co, 
Tue author is not unknown to fame. But he 


| has on this occasion mistaken the object and 
| duty of authorship. He has been making a 
book of fiction out of all fact. This may some- 
times do, and even become attractive. Rienzi 
reflected with a new light the long past scenes 
| between Colonnas and Republicans, and so far 
took the place of an imperfectly elucidated 
history. Scorr’s Ivanhoe made peculiarly at- 
tractive a subject that was in itself uninviting 
to the Forge | reader, by mixing truth and 
fable, fact and imagination, and by peopling 
past times with heroes whose virtues could 
fairly be allowed to be magnified in the pre- 
sent. 

And it may be taken as a rule that historical 
fiction should never refer to the present. Why 
it should not, is obvious. A brief and literal 
chronicle will at all times appear more correct 








and more inviting to contemporaries. People 
are not so filled with poetry that they can 
eomprehend the reasonableness of studding 
the earth on which they live, with extraor- 
dinary, or valorous, or heroie beings, who in 
reality do not exist. Imagination is vastly 
helped when time supervenes between the 
object of regard and those who dwell upon it. 
Distance lends more than enchantment to the 
view. It elevates trivialities into matters of 
importance; and even converts evils to their 
opposite. 

And the author of Ernesto di Ripalta has 
fallen into the blunder of making this Italian 
tale out of current materials. A succinct his- 
tory of passing events would have been much 
more acceptable. Pio Nino’s constant changes 
of sentiment, and Carlo Alberto’s heroism and 
valour, mistaken and vain though they were, 
have been pretty well understood by the aid 
of newspaper narratives, and could have been 
more fully comprehended from a brief, con- 
nected, and masterly chronicle, compiled as 
well from these new spapers as from descriptions 
given by eye-witnesses, Each extraordinary 
revolution of the time has had its historian. 
Paterave Simpson has served to our taste 
the Parisian dish, and both a German and an 
Englishman have given accounts thrilling and 
edifying of what they witnessed in Vienna and 
Germany. 

The author avows that he wrote this tale 
with the hope of awakening English sympathy in 
favour of the struggling reople of Italy. But 
so unwieldy did his machine prove, that it is 
se brought into play only after the ob- 


ject sought to be achieved has been comple tely 


lost. The cause of the Italian people is, for 
the present at least, irretrievably prostrate. 

We cannot help regretting that clever men 
will uselessly expend so much of their energy. 
Ernesto di Ripalta is by no means an isolated 
specimen. Thereisconstantly uprising a host of 
works which belong to what we may call mistaken 
literature. Where a smart pamphlet would 
have been effective, a troublesome tale is bored 
upon us. When a few pungent sentences only 
are required, we are asked to wade through a 
laborious epic. The author says in his reface 
that he has endeavoured “to “popularize the 
Italian question by connecting and weaving it 
into a story, which, while avoiding the objec- 
tions of the historical novel, and as an episode, 
being capable of standing alone, would never- 
theless unite to a great extent, the interest of 
historical truth with the charms of fiction and 
domestic incident. In {the pursuit of this 
plan, it was his purpose to develope, through 
the agency of imaginary characters, the anta- 
gonistic principles and passions, religious and 
national, now struggling for ascendancy i in Italy.” 
We ask, in a fr ‘iendly manner, who the au- 
thor expects will acce pt his book as an adviser 
—who will be likely, having glanced at its pre- 
face, to search its pages for ‘infor mation regard- 
ing ‘the “ religious and national antagonistic 
principles and passions” ‘that animate and di- 
vide the Italian people? Such books as this 
are not cared for by any class, nor admired by 
any individual. ‘The politician scouts them as 
the perpetrators of tautology and solecism, and 
in the parlour they are simply intruders, 

But we must not be understood to say that 
the author cannot weave a tale. Ernesto di 
Ripalta would be a pleasant fiction did it not 
so frequently remind us that it has supplanted 
something whic h would be more useful. It 
has enough of imagination and sprightliness, 
but in the place of these we had rather have 
more of unadorned truth. It teems with 
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pretty, images and attractive sketches of cha- 
racter, but one doubts while reading whether 
he is storing the mind with a knowledge of the 
history of his time, or only with the creations 
of a fictionist. The story of Coartes ALBERT, 
the history of the Roman Republic and of 
Mazzini’s noble struggle, would have borne 
well a truthful and simple record. ‘The author 
of Two Years’ Residence in Italy, proved to the 
world that he had a talent for lively and ener- 
getic description. We wish that in the pre- 
sent instance he had adhered to the plan which 
brought him fame, and secured to him so 
many admirers. 

To prove how skilful the author is in sketch- 
ing a scene, we will make one extract. The 
hero of the tale (Ernesto pit Ripavrta) has 
been involved in the guilty movements of the 
Liberals of Italy, and, by the discovery of a 
letter from some “Bolognese patriots” ad- 
dressed to him, his guilt is made evident to the 
papal authorities. He soon found “himself a 
prisoner within the fortress of St. Angelo, and 
apparently, like his unhappy father, about to be | 
offered up as another victim to papal misgovern- | 
ment.” Ernesto’s “ trial” was before a com- 
mission of the Pope’s creatures, who offered 
him the option of confessing and thus regaining 
his liberty, and because he refused to be de- 
pendent on a lie, condemned him to death: 
this is the account of his conduction to 

THE CONDEMNED CELL. 
“So, my young Carbonaro,” said the vice-governor of 


* Signor Conte, I cannot recommend this chamber as 
quite so airy and agreeable as that your Excellency 
lately occupied; but remember, Signor Conte, you have 
made your own selection.” 

“And now I have performed my office,” added the 
governor; “twice daily shall your meals be lowered 
down through that aperture. ’Tis, in sooth, an inge- 
nious contrivance, borrowed, as your learned excellency 
ean hardly fail to remember, from our ancestors, and 
the Mammertine prisoners. It admits, at once, light 
and food; not too much of either, indeed, but enough 
for a prisoner.” 

The governor and his party were about to withdraw. 

“May I not communicate my state to my family?” 
asked Ernesto, with a broken voice. 

“When thy sentence has been confirmed by his 
Holiness, and previous to execution, instructions will be 
given me on this head, Signor Conte. Jacopo here, 
who will make a daily visit to thy cell, will bring to 
thee intelligence of this, or any other matter affecting 
thy state; the padre confessore will attend thee to- 
morrow; and now, farewell. Signor Conte, would that 
thon hadst listened to my friendly counsel!” 

Ernesto felt relieved when the massive door had 
closed, and shut the hypocritical governor and his myr- 
midons from his presence; but soon his fearful position, 
and the hopelessness of his fate, came upon him; yet 
his courage and manhood still sustained him. It was 
only when he thought of Emma, of Angelica, and his 
aged mother, that he felt quite overcome, and groaned 
aloud in the extremity of his anguish. 


The Lily of Paris; or, the 
PALGRAVE Simpson, Esq. 
Bentley. 


King's Nurse q 
In 3 vols, 


By J 


London: 





the prison, “you regard the oaths of your foul conspiracy 
as more to be regarded than the counsel of a friend and 
your own safety? 
courage will bear you up thus proudly in your new 
lodgings, as well as in your next public display, which, 
believe me, will not be long deferred. So do your shrift 
quickly. I can do you no more friendly office than to | 
see that the headsman puts a keen edge on his blade, 
Come, Jacopo,” said he to the attendant turnkey, stop- 
ping, in their downward progress to the subterranean 
chambers of the fortress, before a dark vaulted chamber, 
“ nortate fuori le Catene, bring forth the fetters.” 

Ernesto could not repress a shudder. 

“ Ah! my young friend, the thought of chains seems | 
But those who plot | 
treason against the state, should prepare themselves to 
wear them. The tenour of my instructions, and, still 
more, my own indulgence, have hitherto alone exempted 
your limbs from these ornaments; rather heavy, it is 
true. Ay, that will do, Jacopo. ‘ Piuttosto pesante,’ 
you would say, Signor Conte?” said he, with an ironical 
smile, holding in his hands and examining a pair of ring 
fetters. “ Ma che importa ? They are the uniform of 
your Giovani Italiani, and doubtless will become you. | 
But let us to work, Serjeant,” said he, to one of the | 
gen-Tarmes, who had accompanied them from the 

| 


Ebbene, ebbene, we shall see-if your 


to come upon you by surprise. 


Court, “assist my worthy Jacopo to rivet the ancle 
rings. Per bacco!” said he, when this work was ac- 
complished, “they fit your excellency like a pair of 
Paris gloves.” 

“ Signor,” said Ernesto, fixing on the governor a look 
of scorn, beneath which his ruffian glance of exultation | 
quailed, “the base alone insult the unfortunate. I am 
ironed—lead me to my dungeon!” 

“ Nay, I meant not to insult you, Signor Conte,” re- 
plied the governor, somewhat confused, “ it is only my 
humour. But you will soon be left to your meditations, 
Go forward with the lamp there, Jacopo, Signor Conte. 
we conduct you to your apartment.” 

Pursuing a winding passage upon which different 
chambers opened, and which it hardly needed the clank 
of fetters and the groans which issued from them, to 
inform them they were devoted to prisoners either ac- 
cused of, or condemned for capital offences, the governor 
stopped at a low door-way, and on a sign to the turn- 
key, the massive door was opened, and Ernesto ushered 
into a narrow vaulted dungeon, only relieved from abso- 
lute darkness by a small round aperture in the roof, 
about six inches in diameter. A straw pallet, a crucifix 
attached to the wall, and a pitcher of water, formed the 
only furniture of this miserable cell. 


| violence, and revolutionary passions, probably suggested 


| or incautious fanning of them by those who do not 


Mr. Stmpson was in Paris during the last revolution, 
and according to the account of it which he published 
shortly afterwards, was present at many of its most 
interesting scenes. His acquaintance with the localities 
and the experience he then had of street fighting, mob 


the theme of the fiction. He had but to transfer to a 
past century what he had actually witnessed in his 
own, with merely the alteration of manners, costumes, 
and accessories, and he could not fail to produce a 
truthful and startling picture. So far The Lily of 

aris is successful; with a good deal of unnecessary 
stage effect, Mr. Simpson has yet brought vividly 
before the reader, the conduct of men in masses, or as 
individuals when roused by fierce party passions; and it 
is worthy of note that the same passions are still to be 
found in all countries ready to boil over when accident 

] 

share them, has stirred the emotions of untutored men. 
For the foundations of his story the author has resorted 
to history, but he has used his author's privilege to 
reconstruct it, so as to suit the requirements of a plot. 
The Lily of Paris is a beautiful girl called Ocrerre 
DE CHAMSDIVERS, beloved by and betrothed to Per- 
RINET LECLERC, a leader of the mob of Paris in the 
fifteenth century. The girl has gone to the palace to 
nurse the old King, who is insane, and whom she 
believes that she can restore to his reason. PERRINET 
learns the fact of her going thither, but not the cause, 
and he supposes that she has been entrapped for a dis- 
honourable object. In a fit of jealousy and revenge, 
he betrays Paris to the Burgundians, and produces the 
death of the constable ArMAGNAC, by whom he had 
also been personally insulted. The conclusion we will 
not report, but in the working out of the design, Mr. 
Srupson has introduced a great number of characters, 
some borrowed from history and some wholly fictitious; 
but all skilfully drawn, and if wanting in a few of the 
higher qualities of first-class fiction, The Lily of Paris 
will be liked for its energy. It never drags. Not 
having received a copy of it, and that which we review 
being borrowed, we are unable to present an extract in 
illustration, as is our practice when a work of any 
value is sent in due course. 





Charlotte Temple. A Tale of Truth. 3y Mrs. 
Rowson. J. Allen. 1849. (Mitchell’s Shilling 
Volume.) 

ANOTHER of thé matty imitators of the plan of the 


imitation, for we should be glad to see books rendered 
more cheaply than now. Charlotte Temple is an 
exciting tale of a foolish school girl, who is first 
seduced, and then abandoned for another favourite, and 
the description of whose mishaps gives rise to scenes 
which Mrs. Rowson has drawn with great vividness. 
The authoress also points well the moral. 








The Twins, and other Tales. By FREDERIKA BREMER. 
(From the Swedish.) 

Raphael; or Pages of the Book of Life at Twenty. 
By ALPHONSE DE LAMARTINE. (Translated from 
the French.) 

Born volumes of Mr. StArer’s very cheap series, 

These reprints of books much admired by the reading 

world, are wisely selected. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
On the Responsibilities of Employers. London: 
William Pickering. 1849. 

We have much pleasure in noticing the addi- 
tion of another volume to Mr. Pickertna’s 
valuable library of “Small Books on Great 
Subjects.” The present essay, the 16th of the 
series, treats of the “ Responsibilities of Em- 
ployers,” i. ¢., the duties of masters towards 
their servants, and suggests various means 
which might be adopted to improve the intel- 
lectual and moral character, and the physical 
condition and comforts of the labouring 
The author has brought a clear head, 
a kind heart, and evidently a good share of 
practical knowledge, to bear upon the subject, 
and we recommend his little volume to the 
attention of every employer, from the master 
manufacturer, with hundreds depending upon 
the siccessful management of his mill, to the 
young housewife with her maid-of-all-work. 
The theories and arguments of political 
economists are not taken into consideration. 
The subject is treated in a broad Christian 
point of view, and the maxim, that we shou!d 
do unto others as we would they should do 
unto us, is the golden rule throughout. The 
prevailing fault existing in all the relations 
between master and servant is one which no 
legislation can remedy, but which it is in the 
power of every individual to diminish, and by 
force of example to assist in eradicating from 
society. It is a mutual want of confidence 
and regard between them. The master is 
viewed as a tyrant,—the servant, as but part 


“of the mass 
Of the bones and muscles framed to till the soil 
A few brief years, then rot unnamed beneath it.” 


classes. 


So long as the interests of the employer and 
the employed are pitted one against the other, 
and are thought by both parties to be distinct, 
the evil must exist. But the fact that the 
interests of both are identical is so manifest, 
that it is only astonishing that it should ever 
be doubted. But unhappily, hitherto, it seems 
that on both sides this truth has been denied, 
and little has been done to enable the labourer 
to rise, or even to wish to rise, above the lowest 
grade. 

The working man, instead of being looked upon as 
a being whose spiritual existence ends not with his life 
on earth, and whose object in this world should be to fit 
himself for happiness in the life eternal, has been 
regarded as a mere machine or animal,—a money- 
getter; and with respect to whom, so long as his 
employer and the country have become enriched by his 





exertions, it matters but little that his own condition 
should have become degraded. This is a contrary 
doctrine to that which God has taught us; and its 
falseness is shown in the sad results it has produced, 
—results, the evil of which can only become aggra- 











Parlour Library. We do not by any means deery this 


vated so long as this teaching prevails. 
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The state of the labouring classes in Eng- 
land is bad enough, but Ireland offers a still 
more unhappy example of the debasing effects 
of neglect and ignorance. The author most 
truly says, 

It is always a bad thing for a nation to have a large 
portion of its population in so neglected a state as to be 
unable to state what their wrongs are, and the means 
by which they might be remedied. It is mischievous 
in two ways. It throws an increased burden and 
responsibility upon a class whose habits of life, being 
different from that of the body for whom they legislate, 
can only with great difficulty either understand their 
feelings or ascertain their wants; and it removes from 
those, who if they were educated would be best qualified 
to discharge it, a responsibility the very exercise of 
which is attendant with great good to man’s moral 
nature. 

Ireland is at this present moment a flagrant example 
of this evil. Had her agricultural population been less 
ignorant she never would have fallen as she has done. 
They would have checked vicious legislation, and have 
compelled their landlords to do their duty. But atten- 
dances at monster meetings and the commission of 
crimes of violence were the only means they had of 
making their grievances known; and agitation and 
crime instead of remedying the evil made it greater. 
Persons were unwilling to invest their money in a 
country where property and life were both insecure. 
The condition therefore of the labourers became worse 
and worse. A bad unwholesome potato was their only 
food; and at last that failed, and famine was over the 
length and breadth of the land. One Christian duty 
this country has never been slack in acknowledging, 
that of supplying physical wants, and between govern- 
ment grants and private subscriptions a sum of many 
millions sterling has been expended in the sustenance of 
the people. Yet even this is insufficient, the ruin is 
still spreading, for the mischief lies deeper, and grants 
of food and money cannot reach it. During a long 
period the moral wants of the people were disregarded, 
the livings of the Irish Church were for the most part 
filled by those who were unworthy of their sacred office, 
the landlords saved themselves trouble by consigning 
the management of their estates to agents, and the 
poor, uncared for by their pastors and their landlords, 
threw themselves at once into the hands of designing 
men who sought their own ends by deluding them. A 
form of Christianity which arose in times of gross igno- 
rance, and can hardly be kept up in times of great 
enlightenment, spread among the neglected people, 
found them in a state of semi-barbarism and kept them 
8); and now, as must always be the case, we are reap- 
ing the bitter fruits of foregone misdeeds. It is not 
when insurrection, famine, and disease are abroad in the 
land that moral remedies can be found which will act 
rapidly enough to meet the evil. We see the extent of 
it now and turn from it with sickening despair, for all 
who have studied the history of nations know that the 
decline towards barbarism is much easier than the 
ascent from it. ‘The North American Indian is but the 
wretched descendant of a stock once far more powerful 
and civilized, but he now shows little or no inclination 
for the comforts, and with them the restraints of civilized 
life, and the race is perishing from disease, want, the 
use of ardent spirits and feuds amongst themselves; the 
half peopled wilds of Africa and of Central and South 
America show how population diminishes as barbarism 
increases. We have not seen the process, but every- 
where tradition and monuments of former greatness and 
population attest the fact. The process is now passing 
before our eyes; former generations suffered the Irish 
peasant to be depressed in the scale of being, and the 
efforts the present is making to ameliorate his condition 
have hitherto been in vain. 

But turning from this view of the results of 
disregard in the discharge of our moral obli- 
gations towards our fellow-creatures, we have 
some most encouraging accounts of the good 
effects which have been derived from an oppo- 
site course of treatment. Some pages of this 
little work are devoted to a detailed account, 
not only of the success but of the minute 
working and management, of the national self- 
supporting schools, established at King’s Som- 





borne by the Rev. — Dawes, the rector of the 
parish, which may well serve as a model for 
similar institutions. A concise but compre- 
hensive account is given of the formation and 
working of a variety of “clubs” and “ benefit 
societies,” and it is satisfactory to know, that 
wherever they have been established, their 
merits have soon been appreciated by the 
working classes, who have gladly availed 
themselves of the advantages afforded by 
them. We might quote many instructive 
passages from our author, but his little work 
is within the means of all our readers, and we 
must content ourselves with again recommend- 
ing its pages to their notice. 








RELICION. 


A brief Memoir of the Rev. Charles Simeon, M.A. 
late Senior fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
By the Rev. J. Winutamson, M. A., Incumbent of 
Theale, Somerset. Wertheim & Macintosh. 1849. 


Has no pretensions to be a book for the fastidious 
reader or for the literary epicure. Mr. Stmeon’s chief 
claim to the notice of the world was his long service in 
the church, having been upwards of fifty years incum- 
bent of the parish church of Theale. This little 
memoir is written as much with a view to recommend 
religion to unbelievers as to preserve a record of Mr. 
SmmEon’s good life. So the author avows in the 
preface. 





EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

Elements of English Grammar, for the Use of Ladies’ 

Schools. By Rh. G. Laruam, M.D. Taylor, Walton 

and Maberley. 1849. 
Tue author divides his book into five parts, beginning 
with a brief “ History of the English Language;” then 
explaining “ Sounds, Letters, and Accents ;” “ Declension 
and Conjugation,” follow, and the two remaining divi- 
sions are “ Syntax and Prosody.” The work is well cal- 
culated to afford the student a correct knowledge of the 
groundwork of the English tongue; but we fear it will be 
deemed much tooscientific for those to whom it is particu- 
larly addressed. We have read it with great pleasure, and 
we have no doubt all will, who are desirous of improving 
their acquaintance with the fundamental and abstruse 
rules of the mother tongue. It is cheap. 








The Country and London: a Tale for Little Boys and 
Girls. Wertheim and Macintosh. 1849. 

A NEATLY written and simple narrative, eminently 

suited to children, as it avoids alike abstruseness of 

thought and puzzling words. The tale is so constructed 

that almost every chapter can be read and appear com- 

plete in itself. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Friends in Council: a Series of Readings 
and Discourse thereon. Book the Second. 
London : Pickering. 1849. 


Tuis volume, without containing anything 
very profound or very original, is yet well- 
written and comprises much that shows good 
feeling and good sense. The work is divided 
into two parts, the subjects of which the first 
treats being somewhat miscellaneous—such as 
reading, giving and taking criticism, the art of 
living, &c.,—while the second is devoted to the 
consideration of slavery in its various aspects 
of criminality and impolicy. The essays of 
which the bulk of the volume is composed, are 
interspersed with imaginary critical conversa- 
tions on the matters of which they treat, and 
the manner of their treatment, between the 
supposed author and two or three select 


ably well preserved in these conversations, 
while they serve as commentaries and elucida- 
tions of the text. Altogether it is a well- 
intentioned, right-minded, and readable book. 
In an outward point of view, the volume is 
also, to make use of a technical phrase, well 
gotup. It is printed in the old fashioned style, 
on paper tinted to imitate antiquity, with 
occasionally at the beginning or end of the 
chapter, a quaint looking black arabesque 
border or ornament, the initial letter being 
sometimes also similarly adorned. 

One or two extracts will help to complete 
the reader’s idea of the tone and style of the 
work, ‘The first is from the essay 

ON READING. 


There is a very refined use which reading might be 
put to; namely, to counteract the particular evils and 
temptations of our callings, the original imperfections 
of our characters, the tendencies of our age, or of our 
own time of life. Those for instance who are versed in 
dull, crabbed work all day, of a kind which is always 
exercising the logical faculty and demanding minute, 
not to say, vexatious, criticism, would, during their 
leisure, do wisely to expatiate in writings of a large and 
imaginative nature. These, however, are often the 
persons who particularly avoid poetry and works of 
imagination,whereas, they ought perhaps to cultivate them 
most. For it should be one of the frequent objects of 
every man who cares for the culture of his whole being, 
to give some exercise to those faculties which are not 
demanded by his daily occupations, and not encouraged 
by his disposition. Hitherto the inducements I have 
brought forward for more fixedness of pursuit, and 
soundness of method in reading, have been, many of 
them, comparatively speaking, worldly and slight ones. 
But there are others, which, if well considered, might 
alone suffice to change at once any habit of thoughtless 
and purposeless reading. We suppose that we carry 
our moral nature to another world; why not our intel- 
lectual nature; further, why not our acquirements ? Is 
it probable that a man who has scorned here all advan- 
tages for commune with the works of God, is at once to 
be enlightened as if he had done his duty to the intelli- 
gence within him, or about him? It may be noticed 
that, as far as we can discern, the same physical laws 
govern the most distant parts of creation, as well as 
those which prevail here. Moreover, what we call 
nature, or providence, is thrifty as well as liberal—has 
apparently given to men no more faculty than he fully 
needs. May not a similar divine frugality—perhaps an 
essential element for the furtherance of life and the 
development of energy—pervade creation? These, 
however, are very serious topics; and I am afraid of 
being presumptuous in talking about them. But we 
must remember that there may be presumption in 
making too little as well as too much of knowledge. 
Added to which, and here, Iam much less in fear of 
what I say, I have no doubt that sound intellectual 
culture is in brotherhood with the best moral culture. 
Accuracy, for instance, is the prose of truth. And 
there is a humility which is one of the best things for 
the mind as well as the soul of man; and may come 
through either inlet. 





The following from the art of living, advo- 

cates the 
CULTIVATION OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS. 

Lastly, there is a want of something to do besides 
talking, which must be put down as one of the greatest 
drawbacks to the pleasantness as well as usefulness of 
social intercourse. Puritanical notions have gone some 
way in occasioning this want by forbidding many inno- 
cent or indifferent amusements. But I suspect that 
anybody who should study human nature much, would 
find that it was one of the most dangerous amusements 
to bring people together to talk who have but little to 
say. ‘The more variety men have in their amusements 
the better; and I confess that I am one of those who 


mankind, and as little mischievous as anything else 
they do. 

But this consideration of the want of something to 
do besides talking, leads naturally to that branch of 
the art of living which is connected with accomplish- 
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ments. In this we have hitherto been singularly 
neglectful; and our poor and arid education has often 
made time hang heavy on our hands, given opportunity 
for scandal, occasioned domestic dissension, and pre- 
vented the just enjoyment we should have had of the 
gifts of nature. More large and general cultivation of 
music, of the fine arts, of manly and graceful exercises, 
of various minor branches of science and natural 
philosophy, will, I am persuaded, enhance greatly the 
pleasure gf society, and mainly in this, that it will fill 
up that want of something to do besides talking, which 
is so grievously felt at present. A group of children 
with their nursery chairs as playthings, are often able 
to make a better, pleasanter evening of it than an 
assembly of fine people in London, where nobody has 
anything to do, where nothing is going on but rapid 
conversation, where the ladies dare not move freely 
about, and where a good chorus, a childish game, or 
even the liberty to work or read, would be a perfect 
Godsend to the whole assembly. This, however, is but 
a very small part of the advantage and aid to the art of 
living which would flow from a greatly widened basis of 
education in accomplishments and what are now deemed 
minor studies. I am persuaded that the whole of life 
would be beautified and vivified by them; and one great 
advantage which I do not fear to repeat, though I have 
urged it two or three times before in different places, is, 
that from this variety of cultivation various excellences 
would be developed in persons whose natures not being 
suitable for the few things cultivated and rewarded at 
present, are thick with thorns and briars, and present 
the appearance of waste land, whereas if sown with the 
fit seed and tended in a proper manner, they would 
come into some sort of cultivation, which would bring 
forth something good, perhaps something which is 
excellent of its kind. Such people who now lie sunk in 
self-disrespect, would become useful, or ornamental, and 
therefore, genial; they would be an assistance to society 
instead of a weight upon it. 


We conclude with a short passage on the 
effects that might be expected to result in the 
improvement of the condition of the rural 
poor from 

EDUCATION. 

It is not to be supposed that education, which is a 
spiritual thing, will at once compensate for material 
deficiencies; but it tends to break up a generation who 
will make the most of whatever material good comes in 
their way, who are likely to bear evil days with patience, 
(for patience is a great part of education), who will 
know that there have been other evil days in times past, 
who will appreciate the difficulties which others experi- 
ence in assisting them, who will stay in their parishes, 
or emigrate, or marry, or live singly, upon better 
grounds of reason and more thoughtfulness than their 
fathers were able to command; and who, if the educa- 
tion were made what it ought to be, would have in- 
creased their acquaintance with nature in various ways, 
and thereby added to their resources in many directions. 








The Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act, 1849, 
with Introduction, Explanatory Notes, Forms, 
and a very copious Index. By Epwarp 
Wisr, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 12mo. Lon- 
don: Crockford, Law Times Office; and 
Longmans. 

It may not generally be known, and we there- 

fore think it well to apprize our readers, that 

a most important statute affecting the law of 

debtor and creditor was passed at the close of 

the last session of Parliament, namely, “ The 

Bankrupt Law Consolidation Act.” For a 

long time the facilities for fraud afforded to 

dishonest debtors, and the difficulties expe- 
rienced by creditors in endeavouring to satisfy 
their just claims out of the debtor's estate, 
under the old law, had been fair ground of 
complaint to the trading community. To 
remedy this state of things, and settle the law 
on a sound and well defined basis, two com- 
mittees were formed, one of merchants and 
tradesmen, and another of lawyers, with Lorp 


BroveuamM at their head. These devoted 
some three years to the subject, and their 
labours resulted in a bill which was laid be- 
fore Parliament last session, and ultimately 
took the shape of the act, an edition of which 
we have now to consider. That this measure 
will have a most beneficial operation in giving 
confidence to trade, by punishing fraudulent 
and reckless dealings, and by relieving from 
the oppression of their difficulties those whose in- 
solvency is owing not to imprudence or knavery, 
but solely to misfortune, there cannot bea doubt; 
though by the curtailments and alterations the 
bill endured in its passage through the House 
of Commons (against which Lorp Broveuam, 
as the parent of the measure, has just published 
his indignant protest), its original efficacy has 
been somewhat impaired. ‘The enactments of 
such a law it is obvious should be well-known 
by all persons engaged in business; and, 
indeed, by those who are not so occupied, but 
who have or are likely to have charges upon 
the property of persons who are traders. 
Few, however, of those who provide themselves 
simply with a copy of the statute would, un- 
assisted, understand the legal effect of its 
enactments and provisions. It is necessary 
therefore that the assistance of some one well 
qualified to expound it should be called in. 
In the edition before us, the learned editor, 
Mr. Wiss, has given all the explanation neces- 
sary to the understanding of it; he clearly 
defines what, under the new law, are acts of 
bankruptcy, indicates the method of procedure 
to obtain adjudication, treats of the collection 
of the estate, and the duties, rights, and 
liabilities of the assignees, of the mode of dis- 
tributing the returns from the estate, and the 
personal duties, privileges, and liabilities of 
the bankrupt, of voluntary proceedings by way 
of composition with creditors under the pro- 
tection of the court, and lastly, of the duties 
of the various officers, with miscellaneous 
details, such as evidence, and the periods within 
which the proceedings indicated by the act 
must be done, &c., &c. ‘To give long extracts 
from a work of this nature would be out of 
place here; one, however, we will make, be- 
cause it may be useful, while it gives at the 
same time an example of the manner in 
which Mr. Wiser has accomplished his under- 
taking. The following, under the new law 
(which comes into operation early next month), 
is 


THE MODE OF MAKING A TRADER A BANKRUPT. 

A trader having committed any act of bankruptcy, 
is for twelve months afterwards, or two or three months 
only in the cases already specified, liable to be made a 
bankrupt by any creditor to the requisite amount, such 
debt having existed at the times of such act. The debt 
must be a present existing and legally recoverable debt, 
either immediately, or at the expiration of a definite 
term of credit; and its amount must be at least 50/. 
if one creditor or firm petition; if two petition, at least 
701.; if three, at least 100/. (sect. 91). One partner 
may petition, and so may the public officer of co- 
partnerships authorized to sue by such public officer 
(sect. 92.) 

The petition must be in the form specified in schedule 
M. stamped with a 10/. stamp, and verified by an affi- 
davit, as in schedule N. and must be filed with the 
registrar (sects. 94, 96), entered in a docket book, and 
prosecuted in the court within the district of which the 
trader shall have resided or carried on business for six 
months, except upon special order by the senior com- 
missioner (sect. 90), who may also direct in what court 
a second petition against one or more members of a firm 
is to be prosecuted (sect. 98.) Upon the neglect of the 
petitioning creditor to obtain adjudication for three 
days, any other creditor may obtain adjudication thereon 
within fourteen days; but after the expiration of either 





of these periods,. unless the court shall extend the time, 








a new petition will be necessary (sect. 96.) The 
jurisdiction having accrued by the petition, the court 
may summon witnesses to prove the trading and act of 
bankruptcy (sect. 100), and upon proof thereof, and of 
the debt of that or of some other petitioning creditor, 
the trader is adjudged a bankrupt, and an_ official 
assignee forthwith appointed (sects. 101, 102), in whem 
all the estate, real and personal of the barkrupt imme- 
diately vests. 

Prior to any seizure of his property a netiee of the 
adjudication to be served upon the bankrupt personal.y 
or left at his usual or last known place of abodece place 
of business, and except with his written consent, and 
upon his surrender, the adjudication is not to be adver- 
tised in the Gazette until after seven days, or such 
extended time, not exceeding fourteen days, as the 
court shall think fit (sect. 104.) If within that time 
no cause is shown for annulling the adjudication, which 
may be supported by a debt, trading, and act of bank- 
ruptcy other than that of the petitioning creditor, it is 
to be advertised, and the public sittings of the court 
named for the bankrupt to surrender and conform, the 
last of which shall not be less than thirty days, and not 
exceeding sixty days after the advertisement, unless the 
court shall duly extend the time; and the non-surrender 
will be an indictable offence, punishable with imprison- 
ment or transportation (sect. 251.) 

Such is the mode of obtaining anadjudication hostilely, 
but atrader may, if he can satisfy the court that his 
estate will pay his creditors, clear of all charges, five 
shillings in the pound, obtain an adjudication on his 
own petition. If such petition has once been dismissed 
he cannot present another in the same district without 
leave of the court (sect. 93.) This provision has been 
introduced because experience has proved that a great 
number of the fiats issued upon the trader’s own petition 
have in fact been fraudulent. The trader has disposed 
by preferences of nearly all his assets, well knowing that 
if there are no funds in hand the creditors will not incur 
the expense of inquiry, and so he has gained the pro- 
tection of the act and profited by his dishonesty. 


With this we close our notice of a work 
compiled with great labour, judgment, and 
practical knowledge, commending it heartily 
to the attention of our readers. 








De la Puissance Américaine ; Origine, Institu- 
tions, Esprit Politique, Resources Militaires, 
Agricoles, Commerciales et Industrielles des 
Etats-Unis. Par Guittaume Tewtit Pous- 
stn, Ministre Plénipotentiare de la Répub- 
lique Frangaise aux Etats-Unis. 3rd 
Edition, augmentée, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris: 
1848. (a) 

Or late years there has been no scarcity of 

books on America, nor is it probable that 

there will be any dearth of them in future. 

France and Germany have contributed their 

sroportion, but the discussions of American 

institutions and manners with which we are 
most familiar have proceeded from the Eng- 
lish press. They have been the work of men 
of various degrees of information, and some- 
times of character which would not bear 
minute investigation. Sportsmen, briefless 
lawyers, contributors to light literature, un- 
successful adventurers, and officers on half 
pay, have quietly assumed that they were 
competent to the task of describing men and 
institutions with whose principles they had 
little acquaintance, and with whose character 
they had no sympathy. If they have pointed 
out some superficial defects in our national 
manners, they have seldom penetrated to the 
great realities which lie below. This. may, 
perhaps, be ascribed, in part, to a desire to 
arrest the progress of liberal principles in 
their own country, by showing that they have 
yielded no good fruits among a people of 
kindred race ; and in part to the intense and 








(a) From the New York Literary World. 
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narrow nationality which covers the English- 
man like a garment, and too often renders him 
insensible to any excellence which had not its 
origin and development within the four seas. 

A book of travel, still more a formal trea- 
tise on the polity and social life of nations, 
should be written in no cockney spirit. This 
spirit is peculiar to no nation—we have quite 
enough of it among ourselves. In its essence, 
it consists in that peculiar temperament which 
reduces all people and institutions to the 
standard of our own neighbourhood or coterie, 
and judges them by their conformity to it. It 
does not inquire whether the great objects of 
human life—freedom and happiness—the re- 
conciliation of order with progress—may not 
be promoted by means other than those we 
are accustomed to employ. It perceives that 
the old checks and correctives to human errors 
and passions are thrown aside, but it does not 
perceive that others may be equally enduring 
and effectual. In its worst manifestation, 
when complicated with political passion, it sees 
in every divergence from our own standard of 
manners, the manifestation of national vices. 
The effects of climate and soil, occupation and 
diet, are not unfrequently regarded as the 
fruits of perverted tastes, of vitiated appetites, 
of moral decline. The extravagance of the 
demagogue is accepted as an exposition of the 
calmest reason of the people. The heat of a 
contested election is represented as the nor- 
mul state of society. The weakness and 
wickedness of the extremes of society which 
fill the columns of the newspapers, and swell 
the calendars of crime, are exhibited as faith- 
ful pictures of general society, without regard 
to that mass of intelligence and morality 
which seldom emerges into public notice, but 
which constitutes the bulwark of national 
strength. 

Faults of this description have especially 
abounded in the books of travels, and even 
grave histories with which we have been in- 
dulged by our English brethren. Observing 
a certain lack of that refinement which grows 
up under the hot-bed influence of a court and 
aristocracy, they have not inquired whether 
the Americans would not pay dearly for this 
advantage, by the consequent depression of 
every other order in the State. They have 
overlooked the real conservative elements in 
American society, while they have been 
shrewd observers of the undeniable fact that 
the American eats his boiled egg from a glass 
while the Englishman prefers a direct excava- 
tion from the shell, In this way they have 
contributed in no small degree to nourish and 
inflame that national antipathy at all times 
thinly disguised in America, which sometimes 
breaks forth into violent and deplorable mani- 
festations. 

In honourable contrast with the labours of 
writers like these, are the philosophical disqui- 
sitions of De Tocqueville, and the comprehen- 
sive and accurate observation of Poussin. 

The appointment of this latter gentleman to 
the honourable position of representative of the 
French Republic, has been regarded in Ame- 
rica not merely as a just tribute to his personal 
worth, but as an indication of the change 
which is going on in the qualifications of 
diplomatic agents. The world has suffered 
long enough from the mischievous incompe- 
tency of men with no better distinction than 
that of rank, sent abroad to secure the interests 
of peculiar classes—to waste large salaries in 
ostentatious parade, or to hoard them for future 
maintenance—oftentimes to make a conspi- 
cuous exhibition of their worst national pecu- 


liarities, and at last to retire upon a pension 
earned by no real services to their country or 
to mankind. If the selection of our own repre- 
sentatives abroad has not always been com- 
plimentary to the courts to which they have 
been accredited, it must be admitted that we 
have only repaid them in kind for similar 
favours bestowed upon ourselves. 

The French Republic has set before the 
world a laudable example. In their minister 
we recognize not the mere diplomatic formalist, 
but the representative of the science and spirit 
of improvement of his country, In our own 
country, whose interests are or ought to be but 
little complicated with those of foreign nations, 
the stately diplomatist of the old school, en- 
crusted with the formalities of office, and often 
too little hampered by moral restraints, finds 
but little to do. He is far better employed in 
negotiating family alliances, and bearing his 
part in the courtly ceremonial of a birthnight 
ball. To such a representative the American 
court must be the dullest in the world. Ami- 
cable relations with America have little depen- 
dence on family interests or local preferences. 
We inquire, rather, if a people is animated by 
similar feelings—if they are moving in the same 
direction. Their representative should be the 
representative also of their progress in science 
and art; should promote scientific and literary 
intercourse, and bear his part in them; and 
prove, by his sympathy with all measures of 
improvement, that his government is likewise 
engaged in advancing the progress of man- 
kind. 

As possessing these qualifications the mission 
of M. Pousstn has been peculiarly acceptable 
to the American people, and his observations 
upon our country and its institutions are pecu- 
liarly deserving of their consideration, An 
accomplished engineer, adding to scientific 
acquirement the acuteness of perception which 
makes his nation the best observers in the 
world, he sympathizes with that spirit of im- 
provement me animates the two great 
republics of our time. A long residence in 
America, in a position to facilitate the study of 
its character and resources, has enabled him 
to collect a vast fund of information, and to 
embody it in a better form than has been done 
by any of our.own writers. 

The following extracts from the preface will 
exhibit the author’s appreciation of his sub- 
ject, and the spirit in which his work has been 
undertaken: 

The nations ean no longer continue strangers to each 
other. A new and powerful element of civilization has 
arisen, to bring them into perpetual contact. Steam 
overleaps distances with the same facility that ideas 
break through the lines of the custom-house, and fly 
over walls of circumvallation. In a few days we pass 
from continent to continent, from hemisphere to hemi- 
sphere, and when every sea is regularly traversed, and 
Europe is covered with railways, the relations of the 
people to each other will become as much more fre- 
quent, as travelling, from its cost and duration, ceases 
to be the peculiar privilege of the favourites of fortune. 
All will avail themselves of it, &e. All 
things, therefore, concur to urge the nations into a 
similar progress, and the epochs of isolation are gone, 
without the possibility of return. 


classes 


After a reference to the power of Great 
Britain : 

Meanwhile, on the other side of the Atlantic, there 
arises a nation of the same race and origin, animated, 
perhaps, by the same ambition, but better fitted, in all 
its relations, to become one of the greatest commercial 
and industrial powers of the world. To secure 
the success of her ambitious views, she pursues a course 
entirely opposed to that which has so well served the 





purposes of England; the rise of the one has been 





promoted by the energy of her firmly-established aris- 
tocracy: America will gain the supremacy of the seas, 
by force of the democratic principle. The one has 
inscribed upon her banners, Dieu et mon droit—the 
other will bear, “the freedom of the seas,” and will 
enforce the recognition of the great and salutary prin- 
ciple, that the flag covers the merchandise. . 

A faithful picture of the social condition of the 
Americans will ever be a grand subject of contempla- 
tion; the great teachings which it contains Seem to 
derive a new value from the actual state of things at 
the present day, when the people are everywhere 
directing their efforts towards the same object, the 
attainment of political equality. . ‘ : 

I divide my work into two parts. In the first, I 
retrace the origin, the institutions, above all, the poli- 
tical genius of the Americans. In the second, their 
military resources, and the development of their agri- 
cultural, commercial, and manufacturing industry. 
There will be found only positive deductions from a 
multitude of personal observations upon a nation, in 
the midst of which I have lived, whose progress I have 
followed, and in whose future I feel an interest as one 
of her children. I have endeavoured to be on my 
guard against speculative prejudices, which was no 
trifling difficulty, in view of so vast and fertile a subject. 


The first volume of M. Poussty’s work is 
chiefly historical. He first proceeds to a rapid 
survey of the different voyages of exploration 
to the New World. He then traces the his- 
tory of each settlement, during the ascendancy 
of its French, Spanish, and English masters, 
rendering due praise to the energy and perse- 
verance of each. He traces in each the gradual 
development of new principles of domestic 
policy, of popular sentiments and ideas, which 
at last find their appropriate result in the 
union of the United States. He is well aware 
that the present condition of a people, and the 
direction in which they are moving, can never 
be rightly understood unless by a careful study 
of their origin. Until the first impulse has 
spent its force, and progress has been succeeded 
by stagnation or decline, we must investigate 
the character of a nation in the influences 
which surrounded its infancy. It is especially 
important that Americans should understand 
the traditional character of their institutions. 
The more generally a view of our present pros- 
nerity is preceded by a study of its source, the 
oo shall we be inclined to the vain-glorious 
opinion that our liberty and our civilization 
are due only to the intelligence of a single age, 
and that if once destroyed, the intelligence of 
a single age could reconstruct them. We shall 
perceive that they are the results of no sudden 
and convulsive efforts, among a people imbued 
with monarchical ideas, and knowing no just 
mean between despotism and anarchy. We 
shall recognize more fully our obligation to 
the patience and resolution of those, who, 
bringing with them all of the civilization of 
Europe which could be transplanted to a New 
World, nourished the seminal principles of our 
institutions in their slow and sturdy growth. 
We shall see that if our fathers did not go so 
far as we have gone, they had set their faces 
in the same direction ; and that, but for them, 
we should haye little reason to congratulate 
ourselves upon our acquisitions and prospects. 
But it is a still greater advantage in making 
the historical development of our institutions 
a study preliminary to that of their present 
state, that only thus are we enabled to perceive 
the true principle of national improvement. 
We shall realize, what too many seem inclined 
to forget, how little is to be gained by social 
experiment; and that in the slow growth of 
institutions, lies the secret of their legitimacy 
and strength. While we recognize the duty 
of national improvement, we shall see that it is 
to be secured only by the gradual expansion 
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of existing institutions, and not by attempts to 
realize the dreams of the theorist and the char- 
latan. While our nature remains unchanged, 
the same causes which facilitate improvement 
in the past must be expected to promote it in 
the future. We should, therefore, reject new 
theories of social improvement, however spe- 
cious, until their author can show that some 
new prificiple has been introduced into the 
nature of man. 

M. Pouvssty’s survey of Colonial History 
brings under review the different systems of 
English and French colonization; and the 
erroneous principles of the latter are candidly 
stated. The old theory of colonization i is still 
maintained with great tenacity in England, 
notwithstanding the example of the United 
States; and the brawls of our Canadian neigh- 
bours have given some interest to the subject 
among ourselves. It seems to be still believed 
that political institutions are not the growth 
of local conditions, but that they can, at any 
stage of their development, be plucked up and 


transplanted to a new soil, That an aristocracy an object is desired. 


can be imported from a country where land is 
dear and labour cheap, into a region where 
the opposite condition of society prevails, and | 
labour is dear while land is cheap—that a | 
great central power, surrounded by obsequious | 
dependencies scattered over the globe, the | 
copyists of her laws and manners, and prefer- | 
ring her interest and glory to their own, can | 
long continue the arbiter of their fortunes, 
while they have no share in her government— | 
is an opinion which we should think too chi- | 
merical to find advocates, did not our experi- | 
ence assure us of the contrary. There seems | 
to be a natural limit to the colonial system. | 
There cannot be a political any more than a} 
religious popedom; and the political economy | 
of the nineteenth century will as certainly fail 
of its establishment as did the military power 
of the eighteenth. 

We should observe, that throughout the 


carefully furnished the dates of important 
events—a regard for the wants of his readers, 
too much neglected by writers with whom 
accuracy is subordinate to pictorial effect. 

In the second volume M. Poussry reviews 
the military, naval, commercial, and industrial 
resources of the United States. These are 
surveyed with the accuracy and comprehen- 
siveness of the scientific i inquirer. He awards 
due pre 1ise to our institutions for gene ral edu- 

cation and physical improvement. The peru- 
sal of this portion of the work suggests many 
ar to which our limits will not permit us 
to advert. We close with a passage (vol. ii. 
p- 281) which proves that in a favourable review 
of American institutions he is not insensible to 
our errors and vices. 

One thing, which we cannot hesitate to mention, 
ought to strike us with surprise—that in the midst of | 
so many favourable circumstances, which Providence 
has accumulated on this fortunate portion of the globe, 
the Americans should not be more on their guard 
against the immoderate development of their speculative 
character. But societies, like the individuals which 
compose them, have their weak side, and, after all, 
should not American society bear the mark of its origi- 
nal defect? ‘ 

Every nation which takes riches as the ste ands ard of 
good and evil, will exhibit to’ the world the clearest 
proof of its demoralization, as in order to obtain them, 
it is compelled to rush blindly into all manner of specu- | 
lations. Nothing can prevent such a people from be- 
coming slaves, whatever may be the laws under which 





they live, for in a democracy, the people being the legi- | maps of “ Shropshire,” “ Nottinghamshire,” and “'Cam- 
timate sovereign, the power which it exercises easily bridgeshire,” and numerous illustrations of 
objects; the letter-press up to “ Brecon.” 


degenerates into despotism. 


| WARREN! 


| of information on a subject of which we are at present 


| showing the steam-routes to the colonies. 


Emerson. (Slater's series.) 
A MISCELLANEOUS collection of EmERson’s papers on 
various subjects, which we have before recommended in 
other dresses, and which will be a boon to the multitude 
in this cheap form. 


A National Cyclopedia. Vol. VIII. Charles Knight. 


Au we have said in recommendation of this excellent 
work must still be held good. The present volume 
extends from “ Lilac” to “North West Passage.” It 
is perhaps the cheapest periodical book of the age. 





PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Anglo Saxon. Part I1f. Longman and Co.— 
This quarterly journal is avowedly devoted to the pro- 
motion of “ good fellowship and brotherly feeling 
amongst all sections of the great English family every- 
where.” Several earnest minds are engaged in the 
task, and the result is, a periodical possessing more 
interest than one would have expected where so loose 
The opening article “ Who are 
the Anglo Saxons?” is worthy a perusal, if only for 
the vast number of subjects criticised, or, we should 
rather say, touched upon in so short a space. ‘There is 
much laudation of the time of ALFRED, and adoration 





| of ALFRED, and his mode of rule, and Mr. TurrEer 
| has written some stirring verses on the subject of the 


“ Good King of Old.” The articles and poetical 
pieces are so numerous, that we cannot afford space 
even to scan them. 


| beautiful typography. 


The Dublin University Magazine has much to say of 
the Queen’s visit, and the advantages likely to How 
therefrom; and of the City of London, and the New 
Plantation in connexion with the general prospects of 
Ireland. Lines on Hungary and Rome, and Venice,” 
breathe much more of liberalism than we are accustomed 
to find in Tory magazines: we presume that the anti- 
Romish nature of the struggles in these places it is 


that arms the editor and his contributors to vehement | 
protestation. Beside the continued articles there is a | 


“Memoir of Sir Robert Murray Keith, K.B.” and 
some new experiments in fiction. “ The Undergraduate” 
is intended to be sketches of early days at college. 

The Eclectic Review has a startling paper on “ The 
Revenues of the Church,” and a very neat picture of 
‘The Early Life of Chateaubriand, ” 
in his Mémoires. “ Austria and Hungary” is the 
only other attractive contribution, but there are several 
useful ones, 

The Gentleman's Magazine, for September, relies as 
usual on its vast fund of miscellaneous information. 
The article “On Ancient Playing Cards” is made very 
valuable by the curious plates that illustrate it. 

The People’s and Howitt's Journal retains the ex- 
cellencies which the formal incorporation added. The 
engravings are much better than generally. Its twin 
sister, Sharpe's London Magazine, caters equally indus- 
triously. The plates are, of a Scene in Ireland, and 
another in Canada. 

Social Distinctions: or, Hearts and Homes. Part 


as developed 


Orations, Lectures and Addresses. By RALPH WALDO 


The work is a perfect specimen of | 


Mr. Montgomery Martin's llustrated Atlas. erry 
Tallis.) Parts 10 and 11 gaye maps of Switzerlan 
Greece, Ireland, and Egypt, and the appropriate letter- 
ress. 

Mr. C. Knight's Vational Cyclopedia. Part 33 
extends from “Monarchy,” to “ Nicotiana Tabacum.” 
His National Library of Select Literature, Part 8, 
continues Dr. Kirro’s Bible History: The Pictorial 
History of England, Part 8, comes up to 1835-40, and 
France and its Revolutions, Part 17, closes with the 
first part of a chapter on “ The Fifth of September.” 
The Land we Live In, for the present month, has not 
reached us. 

From Messsrs. Orr, we have Parts 25 and 27 of 
Shakspere’s Works, and the 18th of Messrs. Bussey and 
Gaspey’s History of France. Also, The Cottage 
Gardener, and Pazton's Magazine of Gardening and 
Botany, for the present month. 





ART. 


Original Treatises, dating from the Twelfth to the 
Eighteenth Centuries, on the Arts of Painting in 
Oil, Miniature, Mosaic, and on Glass; of Gilding, 
Dyeing, and the Preparation of Colours and Arti- 
ficial Gems; preceded by a general Introduction ; 
with Translations, Prefaces, and Notes. By Mrs. 
MERRIFIELD. 2 vols. 8vo. Murray. 

“T am disgusted” said ScniLtLER “with the shallow 

metaphysical twaddle of art-philasophers.” Most cor- 

dially do we reiterate the sentiment; believing as we 
do that all the treatises that ever have been written, or 
are ever likely to be written, are useless as far as the 
as long as we remain 





advancement of art is concerned; 
copyists, we shall remain mediocre in the scale. The 
| real greatness of the Old Masters is to be traced to the 
fact of their having to iavent not to reproduce. They 
drew from nature, not from art; taking that peculiar 
phase of scene or atmospheric changes, which suited 
their individual feelings. Thus, Salvator Rosa was 4 
brigand on canvass, as in character, and Claude Lor- 
raine, a dreamer of sweet reveries, and a painter of 
golden sunsets. The true poet, or the true painter, 
looks abroad on nature, and seeks there his teacher. 
From that ever-flowing well-spring of truth, he draws 
his inspiration of the beautiful; he is his own transla- 
tor of nature’s works, not the mere second-hand reader 
thereof. Through the medium of poetic fancy the 
painter sees life, animate or inanimate. But what 
is, what can be inanimate, when lit by the light of the 
ideal? Whether portrayed by the pen or the pencil he 
creates and eternalizes the ideas which are an emana- 
tion from his own mind,—not the result of rules, or 
the deduction of theorizing art. “I can make you 
write verses, boys, but I cannot make you poets;” 
said Dr. —— the head of a great public school. 

The remark equally applies to painting, the ideal of 
which springs from the artist's own conception; and is 
as much the development of individual mentality, as 
the written compositions of an author. Imag ine 
Mitton writing Paradise Lost, or Byron his Man- 
Sred, according to rule. Do not the wildness, the 
orginality, the extravagance of these poems, form their 
great charm? It is not mere rhyme or rhythm, it is 
the flights of fan y, or the sublimity of thought, 








30 concludes the work, and hits on the novel plan of 
commencing in the same part, a new tale by Mr. H. | 
Perhaps this idea is unequalled in the 
annals of ingenious advertisements. The cover of the 
part is printed, not with the title of Mrs. Exxis’s tale, 
but with that of Mr. WarreEn’s! although of the lat- 
ter there are but a few pages given. Messrs. TALLIS 
have certainly beaten the 'rench by this very eccentric 
resort. 

The British Colonies. Part I. By R. Mownr- 
GOMERY Martin, Esq. This bids fair to be a most 
useful and comprehensive work, affording a vast fund 


rather destitute, on the best authorities. Maps of our | 
Colonial possessions are to be published in the parts. 


This contains “The World, on Mercaror’s Projection,” 





The British Gazetteer. Part 5 contains, besides 


striking 





which constitute true poetry. 

The perrog rative of genius : the power to create. Its 
offspring is its own,—the child of the soul, not of 
moulded clay,—the nurseling, not of systems 
innate talent. In vain there are rules of art and 
chronologies of artists except as matters of historical 
interest. In the latter point of view, we regard the 
work before us. It appears Mrs. MERRIFIELD was 
sent by Government, in 1845 to Italy, “for the ae 
pose of collecting manuscripts sabre to the mechani- 
cal part of painting, wit h a view princi ipally of 
ascertaining the processes and m .ethod s of oil painting 
adopted by the Italians.” The se two volumes are the 
result of the lady’ s investigation She has collected 
a great deal that is cu rious from 0 old pon hments whose 
dates range from the twelfth to the eighteenth century, 
and she further gives all the tr: aditional information 
that she has become possessed of, by conversing with 
living artists in Italy. But this part of the work is by 
no means the best. It is, as ScHILLER says, “ the 


metaphysical twaddle of art-philosophers.” 
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The most interesting features in the volumes-are-the 
antiquarian relics. They are, in fact, a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the fine arts in the middle 
The erndition and research of the learned 
deserve all commendation, and to those 
interested in the subject it will doubtless prove very 
amusing if not instructive. Mrs. MERRIFIELD was 
well qualified for the task she undertook, being the 
translator of a Treatise on Painting by CENNINO 
CENNINI, an anthoress of the Art of Fresco Painting. 


ages. 


authoress 








The Art Journal for September, is chiefly filled with 
a continuation of its description of the French National 
Exposition, and the ordinary miscellaneous matter. 
The engravings are of The Way to Church, from the 
Vernon Gallery, and A Girl at the Bath, from Wyatt's 


statue. 





TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 

M. Mrnast has just completed one of his pen and ink 
copies of the Duke of Wellington, from the portrait in 
the gallery of Sir Robert Peel. There is now ex- 
hibiting at Mr. Brooks's in Great Queen-street, Lin- 
coln's-Inn Fields, a picture, by Mr. Stewart Watson, 
representing the Inauguration of Robert Burns as Poet- 
Laureate of The Lodge Canongate, Kilwining, Edin- 
burgh. It contains sixty-one portraits—for the most 
part of the leading aristocracy and gentry of the poet’s 
time—derived from various sources. Pictures by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Raeburn, and Watson, authentic family 
portraits, miniatures, &c. have been appealed to for the 
materials. The statue of the late Sir W. Follett is 
now erected in what may be considered its final resting 
place, in Westminster Abbey. The inscription has not 
yet been settled by the committtee——-It is said to be in 
contemplation to erect, by subscription, a statue of the 
Queen, in Dublin, for the purpose of commemorating 
Her Majesty’s recent visit to Ireland. Mr. George 
Tytler, the author of the Pictorial Alphabet, and an 
ingenious artist of considerable talent, was found dead, 
and in a state of decomposition, in his miserable room in 
Clement’s-lane, Temple Bar, on Monday se’nnight. He 
was sixty-two years of age, in wretched circumstances, 
and of very eccentric and indolent habits. The coroner's 
verdict was apoplexy. Last week, when the work- 
men were employed in repairing the interior of Chels- 
worth Church, near Bildestone, a fine fresco painting, 
in excellent preservation, was discovered just over the 
chancel arch. The painting represents the Day of 
Judgment. The Exhibition of Industrial Products, 
patronized by Prince Albert, is already proceeding with 
initiative steps The Manchester Guardian states that a 
deputation from the Society of Arts are concerting 
measures with the mayors of Manchester and Salford, 
and various commercial bodies in Lancashire, for bring- 
ing it to a successful issue The design is exceedingly 
popular, and foreign manufacturers, the East India 
Company, and other sources capable of adding mate- 
rially to its interest, have, it is said, entered warmly 
into the project. 




















LITERARY INTELLIGENCE FROM ABROAD. 
Two new monthly periodicals have appeared within 
the last few months at Paris, which are deserving of 
attention, as one is edited by M. A. de Lamartine, and 
the other by M. Louis Blanc. The former is called 
“ Le Conseiller du Peuple,” journal par M. A. de Lamar- 
tine. The latter is “Le Nouveau Monde,” Journal 
Historique et Politique, redigé, par Louis Blanc. Four 
numbers of the ‘‘ Conseiller du Peuple,” and two of 
“Le Nouveau Monde,” are published. The professed 
object of these publications is, to unite the study of a 
digested boek with the interest and general informa- 
tion of a daily newspaper, in fact, to supply the public 
with a ‘Journal Livre,” which will contain a rather 
full report of the political events of the month, and an 
indoctrinating essay from the pens of Messrs. Lamartine 
and Louis Blanc. The subscription to each journal is 
only six francs a-year for Paris, and seven francs for the 
provinces, 

The revolution in which newspaper proprietors and 
editors were so much concerned, both as originators, and 
subsequently, as legislators, has not done much in con- 
ferring additional liberty on the “press.” Fines, 


varying from one to ten thousand francs, and im- 
prisonments of from one month to three years, are 
continually inflicted, on even the minor journalists. 

A new and very handsome edition of the “ History 
of the Emperor Napoleon” has just been finished by M. 
P. M. Laurent, and is dedicated to the President of the 
Republic. It is illustrated by Messrs. H. Vernet, Hip- 
polyte, Bellange, Francois, and other distinguished 
artists. 

A grand festival took place at Berlin on the 28th of 
August, to celebrate the 100th anniversary of the birth- 
day of Goéthe, and great hopes were entertained that 
the féte would be attended with every possible eclat; 
but, unfortunately, the arrangements for the banquet 
were not adequate to the wants of the company, and 
the interval between the courses was so long, that 
neither music, singing, nor oratory, could vivify the 
proceedings. 

The “ Journal des Débats” says, that an exhibition 
of the products of French industry, which has created 
great interest at Paris, will be opened in London on the 
15th of October for two months. 

We see, in the same paper, the following account of 
the fatal results of the use of chloroform:—A lady, 
in the prime of youth and health, determined on the 
extraction of a tooth while under the influence of chloro- 
form. The first inhalation not producing the necessary 
insensibility, a second was tried, when the lady fell into 
violent convulsions, the pulse soon ceased to beat, and 
in spite of all the endeavours of the medical men they 
could not succeed in restoring animation 

“ Le Siecle” says, that Madlle. Rachet, the eminent 
French actress, has accepted the offer of 500,000 francs 
to appear at the Imperial Theatre, St. Petersburg, for 
five months. Thence she will go to America, where it 
is represented that she will realise one million of francs 
in one year, between the towns of New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and New Orleans. 

The Feuilleton of the “ Journal des Débats” of the 
6th instant, contains a severe reproof against the pre- 
sent laxity of French morals and manners. M. Barrirere 
thus addresses the rich and higher classes, ‘“* You have 
not only learned to smoke cigars and pipes, but you have 
assumed the loose-coated laisser-aller, and slipshod style 
and manners of the smoking-room; you have, by your 
bad habits, fallen to the level of the lower classes; and 
are you surprised that, in return, they count themselves 
ona par with you? The triumphant days of July gave 
you warning, bnt you would not heedit. You have your- 
selves fostered the passion for equality which is now 
placarded on every wall, and engraven in hearts which 
cannot understand it. But, you will say, in England 
everybody smokes! Doubtless they do: the peer will 
even exchange a blow with the mechanic, the sailot, or 
the brewer. But an insurmountable barrier does not 
the less exist in England between every class of men. 
Equals are they? Yes, before the law, in the streets, in 
a crowd; but elsewhere, separated by birth, rank, titles, 
and fortune. When will you learn that there is a dif- 
ference in things seemingly the same. Across the 
channel there is full enjoyment of freedom, but yet, all 
entertain the most religious respect for the authorities, 
the laws, the least of the magistracy. Across the Chan- 
nel there is an opposition party anxious to overthrow 
the ministry, but never the throne. If you will have a 
monarchy you must observe the distinctions it imposes; 
if you will have a republic you must possess the virtues, 
and above all the disinterestedness it exacts.” 
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THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 





HAYMARKET THEATRE.—A novelty has been pro- 
duced entitled A Bird of Passage. A contemporary 
describes it thus: Mr. Carey Chick (Mr. Wricur), 
the bird in question, ¢. ¢., a traveller from Pickering to 
Pocklington in Yorkshire, arrives at the “Union Hotel” 
in the latter place, just in time to exercise his peculiar 
propensity of setting people by the ears. He finds that 
Mrs. Waters Rummer (Mrs. F. Marruews), the land- 
lady of the “Union,” is about to give her hand to Mr. 
Chaunt Ginger (Mr. P. Beprorp), a horse-dealer; that 
Mr. Cognovit (Mr. LAMBERT) is preparing to draw up 
the marriage articles for them, at the same time that 
his nephew, Ernest Hopeful (Mr. WorreE.t), is to 
take in marriage the daughter of one Mr. Cockle, on 
condition that the aforesaid nephew has resigned to him 








the uncle’s business, on his retiring from it. Consequent 
upon her intended marriage, Mrs. Rummer is proposing 
to resign the proprietorship of the hotel to Anna Maria 
(Miss Turner), her chambermaid, upon the latter 
making happy in the matrimonial bonds Mr. Soyer 
Skillet (Mr. Munyarp), the cook of the establishment. 
Upon the concatenation of circumstances the indefatig- 
able meddler sets to work, artfully contriving, by those 
processes known only to busybodies and eavesdroppers, 
to make all the parties concerned renounce tlfe obliga- 
tions into which they had entered, and to throw every- 
body and everything into a state of supreme confusion. 
But Mr. Chick’s enjoyment of the mischief he has 
effected is of brief duration, for he is detected by one 
Mr. Chattels Pusher (Mr. Boyce), a commercial 
traveller, as having played precisely similar pranks 
elsewhere. His victims become suddenly aware of the 
deceptions to which they have been subject; Mr. Chick 
is covered with confusion, which is in no wise removed 
when he comes forward to speak the “tag,” in which 
he unco.isciously recommences an entanglement of 
affairs. The dialogue, although here and there some- 
what too broad, is generally sparkling, and there are 
several highly comic situations evolved. Mr. Wricut 
was quite at home as the prying mischief-maker, and 
Mr. P. Beprorp was happy in the delivery of sundry 
sporting phrases; and, indeed, all who shared in the 
farce acquitted themselves well. It was given out for 
repetition amid the universal applause of a crowded 
house. 

Srranp THEATRE.—A new and highly successful 
farce by the author of Box and Cox, called, Where 
there’s a Will there’s a Way, is the latest production at 
this theatre. Mrs. Srerninc, Mr. Compron, Mr. 
LeicH Murray, and Mr. W. Farren, jun. sustain 
the principal parts, and by the excellence of their 
acting, not only develop to its full extent the versatile 
talent of the author, but secure for the piece a long and 
profitable run. Mark Lemon’s domestic drama con- 
tinues its career of popularity, and with the comedy of 
Speed the Plough, supported by Messrs. W. FArrEn, 
Compton, H. FArren, Mrs. Compron, and Mrs. 
AtFrED PuHituirs, forms a bill of fare sufticiently 
tempting to attract full audiences. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 


The Queen has commanded Mr. Bartley, who, it will 
be remembered, read, by desire, before her Majesty, the 
illustrative verses of the Oratorios of Athalie, Antigone, 
and Qdipus, to appear as Falstaff in the first part of 
Henry IV., at Windsor next Christmas, when the 
dramatic representations are to be resumed.——We 
understand that Miss Catherine Hayes, M. Osborne, 
Herr Ernst, and other eminent artistes leave for the 
continent during the course of the week, to give a series 
of concerts at Boulogne-sur-Mur, and other towns in 
France. Madame Grisi and Signor Mario proceed 
straightway to St. Petersburgh, accompanied by Signor 
Ciabatta. Jenny Lind gave on Saturday, the 25th 
ult., at Ems, where she has for some time past been 
residing and taking the waters, a concert for the benefit 
of the poor. ‘The price of the tickets was, for Ger- 
many, unusually high (viz., two thalers for the saal, 
and one for a standing place in the gallery); never- 
theless the Cursaal, where the performance took place, 
was crowded; the audience showed every sign of un- 
bounded delight. This we believe to have been the 
only occasion on which she has sung in public since 
she left London in the spring. She has been for a 
considerable time past seriously out of health, and, 
though somewhat better, it was generally understood 
at Ems that the concert was given against the advice 
of her medical attendant. She sang very charmingly, 
and created a perfect furore; but her voice, probably 
from the impaired state of her general health, scarcely 
seemed so fresh and rich as we have heard it on former 
occasions. The Duke and Duchess of Bordeaux, with 
a large party, were present; and at the close of tho 
performance Jenny Lind was, at the Duke’s request, 
publicly presented to him. Herr Halle is to have 
the conductorship of the Gentlemen's Concerts at Man- 
chester—one of the most honourable musical appoint- 
ments out of London. A committee has been formed for 
the purpose of placing a native musical theatre on a 
sound basis. The committee consists of Sir H. R. 











Bishop, Messrs. Balfe, Planché, Chorley, Sims Reeves 
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Harrison, Morris, Gruneisen, Lucas, Blagrove, Beale, 
and T. Chappell—Mr. Stretton being the secretary. 
The committee propose commencing the undertaking in 
October ,twelvemonth.—— Mr. Hullah’s services in 
bringing ‘musical instruction within the reach of the 
many, have been very inadequately recompensed. The 
erection of the Music Hall, commenced two years ago in 
Long Acre, has been stopped for want of funds, and an 
appeal, agreed to at a meeting where the Bishop of 
Winchester presided, has been made to the public to 
contribute to the completion of this handsome building, 
in which the master may carry out his system in a 
manner worthy of its national utility. We are glad to 
see a list of subscribers, including amounts to nearly a 
third of the 1,000/. required for the work. 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 

RAILWAYS IN STREETS.—A new invention is about 
being brought forward for railways in the streets of 
cities, which will here [New York] very nearly do away 
with the present style of omnibus, and while it wil] be 
practicable to all usual purposes as a railroad, will not 
interfere with the passing of other carriages. It will 
also cause a great saving of expense to the paving com- 
missioners. The peculiarity consists in there being but 
one rail, which instead of being laid on the ground is 
placed at the extremity of upright stanchions curved at 
the top like the letter f; the wheels of the carriages are 
to be on the top, and the carriages being suspended from 
their axles, will hang near the ground, and be drawn by 
horses as they now are when the roads pass through 
the streets of cities —New York Correspondent of the 
Times. 

Mopet PLAN or THE MipLano Counties.—Mr. 
F. A. Carrington, 10, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 
has just executed a model plan of the midland counties, 
which as a work of art is extremely interesting, and 
well deserves to attract public attention and patronage. 
Upon this plan are delineated with the greatest accuracy 
the varying surfaces of that great district which 
stretches from Lincoln westwards to Congleton, in 


result was deemed highly satisfactory. The principle 
of the invention consists in applying to the boilers of 
steam engines an arrangement of “ cellular vessels,” 
formed of malleable cast iron, one vessel being placed 
underneath the boiler and over the fire, while the other 
is placed within the boiler. They are connected by 
means of bent tubes, so as to have a free communication 
with each other, but are insulated as regards the water 
in the boiler, They are charged with water, which, 
except from any slight unavoidable waste, is never 
changed, and there is a small safety valve connected 
with them which is so loaded that the temperature of 
the insulated water contained in the cellular vessels 
may, if necessary, be raised to 400 degrees or 500 de- 
grees of Fahrenheit without forming into steam. The 
vessels therefore remain perfectly charged, and the 
insulated water in the lower vessel taking up the prin- 
cipal portion of the heat of the fire rises by its inferior 
gravity through the bent tubes, and is diffused through 
all parts of the cellular vessel within the boiler. The 
excess of heat is there instantly given off to the water 
in the boiler, and the insulated water descends by in- 
creased gravity to take up a fresh charge of heat. The 
result of the experiments made with this ingenious 
invention on Saturday was an evaporation at the rate of 
12 8-10ths of water to 1 Ib. of coal, the rate given by 
the present construction of boilers being stated at 8 lbs. 
of water to 1 Ib. of coal. ‘There is also the obvious 
advantage that the flame hardly impinges upon the 
boiler from the intervention of the cellular vessel, and 
the boiler is thus saved from the rapid eterioration to 
which it is now exposed by the excessive heat which 
plays upon it. 








NECROLOCY 
OF AUTHORS, ARTISTS, AND PHYSICIANS, 


THE BISHOP OF NORWICH. 
Ir is with deep regret that we have to record the death 
of the Bishop of Norwich, which took place on Thursday 
the 6th inst., at Brahan Castle, near Dingwall, Ross-shire. 





Cheshire, from Congleton northwards by Manchester to 
Burnley; thence eastwards by Bradford and Leeds to 
South Cave on the Humber, and from the Humber south 
to Lincoln. Within this parallelogram are marked out 
the sites of 46 cities and towns, innumerable villages, 
parks, woods, roads, railroads, and canals; the great 
natural water-sheds of the country, and the sources and 
winding of the Trent, the Mersey, the Derwent, the 
Don, and other rivers and streams are also traced. The 
mountain ranges, the extent of plain and the physic al 
peculiarities of the country are all accurately defined, 
and a bird’s eye view of the whole is obtained so com- 
plete, satisfactory, and simple, as to distance entirely 
every other form of topographical illustration. 

Captain Firzmauricr’s Rorary ENGINE.—Several 
private trials took place last week at Taplow-on-the- 
Thames with a rotary engine, which has been brought 
to its present working condition by Captain the Hon. 
W. E. Fitzmaurice (late 2nd Life Guards) and his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Harford. The engine is very sim- 
ple, merely consisting of two pieces so mathematically 
arranged that the interior part works in the outer with 
the greatest ease, being free from dead points and without 
the slightest vibration, however great the velocity. It 
has no springs or packing, and the parts meet each 
other so harmoniously as only to give a humming noise 
like a spinning top, and is not in the least liable to get 
out of order, the wear being perfectly uniform through- 
out. The entire motion being a rolling instead of a 
cutting one, the engine will last long without repair, as 
the surfaces become case hardened in a very short space 
of time. The boat is of ten tons burden, carrying a 
load of five anda half tons and drawing four feet of 
water, but not in any way calculated for speed, and yet 
the engine of 10-horse power, occupying a space of 
twenty-one inches by seven inches, drove a ser W-pro- 
pellor of three feet in diameter and four feet pitch with 
such velocity as to make 200 revolutions in a minute, 


the motion being given on the direct action principle 
She was propelled eight miles an hour. An engine of 
100-horse power on Captain Fitzmaurice’s construction 
would only occupy a space of four feet by two feet. 
Wrieut's Parent Stream GENERATOR.—On Satur- 
day a trial was made of this new invention, and the 





The right reverend prelate was only ill for a short time, 
but his malady fatally terminated in a congestion of 
the brain. ‘The deceased was the second son of Sir 
T. J. Stanley, of Alderley, Cheshire, and was born in 


1779, so that he was seventy years of age. He was 
educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. He was 


formerly rector of Alderley, and was appointed Bishop 
of Norwich in 1837. ‘The right reverend prelate was 
also Clerk of the Closet to the Queen, President of the 
Linnean Society, and one of the Commissioners ap- 
pointed in 1848, to inquire into the state of the British 
Museum. The right reverend prelate was greatly be- 
loved and respected by all classes in his diocese, in con- 
sequence of his exertions in promoting education, and in 
supporting charitable institutions of every description. 
He was married in 1810, to the daughter of the Rev. 
Oswald Leycester, by whom he leaves a large family. 
He was the author of the “ Familiar History of British 
Birds’—a work which has acquired an extensive circu- 
lation. 


MR. H. TIMBRELL. 


April 10. At Rome, aged 43, Mr. Henry Timbrell 
sculptor. 

Mr. Timbrell was born in Dublin. At about the age 
of seventeen he began his studies, as a pupil of the late 
John Smith, Esq. of that city. In 1831 he came to 
London, and shortly after entered as an assistant in the 
studio of E. H. Baily, R.A., where he wrought at in- 
tervals for many years; at the same time diligently 
studying his art at the Royal Academy. On the 10th 
Dec. 1837, he obtained the gold medal of that institu- 
tc un for the best group in sculpture, “ Mezentius tying 
tke Living to the Dead;” and in Feb. 1843, he was 
elected travelling student. The subject which gained 
him his election was a group, “ Hercules throwing 
Lychas into the Sea.” In the second year of his resi- 
dence at Nome, he executed a beautiful group of three 
figures, a mother and two children, life-size; “ Instruc- 
tion” was the subject, but unfortunately the vessel was 
wrecked in which it was forwarded to the Exhibition, 
and the group almost totally destroyed. He was en- 
gaged on two figures for the New Houses of Parliament, 
to be cast in bronze; and, along with many other com- 





missions, on one for her Majesty, life-size in marble. 
He also executed two bassi-relievi for the temple at 
Buckingham Palace. 

Had he lived, Mr. Timbrell was an artist certain to 
have attained a high point in his profession. In pri- 
vate life he was esteemed for his amiability of manner, 
his goodness of heart, and integrity of friendship. By 
his brother artists in Rome he was held in high esti- 
mation; in proof of which his remains were honoured 
to their final resting-place, being followed by Gibson, 
Wyatt, Gott, Hogan, and about twenty of the resident 
artists of Rome. He has left a widow.—Art Journal. 





LITERARY INTELLICENCE. 


GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 

THE only new works announced are, a novel by Mrs. 
Trollope, its title “ The Old World and the New;” and 
‘*Redburn, his First Voyage,” another promising produc- 
tion of the fertile pen of Hermann Melville. Even 
translators are idle; Humboldt’s “ Aspects of Nature ” 
being the sole book of importance now in prepar- 
ation. 

The papers state that Prince Albert is devoting himself 
very closely to the study of Gaelic, at Crathie, N. B. 
The King of Prussia has presented the Rev. 
William Cureton, of the British Museum, with the gold 
medal for literary and scientific merit, as a mark of the 
high appreciation in which the king holds Mr. Cureton 
for his recent edition of “ Ignatius.” The medal was 
accompanied by a letter from the king to the Chevalier 
Bunsen, desiring him to convey to Mr. Cureton the 
expression of his high esteem——Mr. J. Tomsett 
Judge, of Royal Etching note, has been committed a 
prisoner to Reading gaol, for contempt of court in not 
paying 1810. 1s. 8d. costs in the action brought against 
him in the name of Prince Albert. A special meeting 
of the Agricultural Reading Society was held in the 
Guildhall of that town, on Monday, the 13th inst., for 
the purpose of receiving and acknowledging a donation 
of books to the society from his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington. The works were all on agricultural sub- 
jects, and each volume contained the Duke’s autograph. 
Mr. Pettigrew’s biography of Nelson having estab- 
lished the paternity of his daughter Horatia, has also 
awakened a strong sense of the national ingratitude to 
the only offspring of its immortal naval hero, and of a 
mother who (whatever were her moral errors) rendered 
the most important services to her country. Mrs. Ward, 
the wife of the Rev. Philip Ward, Vicar of Tenterden, 
is stated to be the mother of eight children, the grand- 
children of Nelson of the Nile and Trafalgar! and to 
be very indifferently endowed with the gift of fortune. 
Porchester Castle is about to be converted into a 
rival of Cremorne and Rosherville Gardens. No 
tidings of the whereabouts of Sir John Franklin have 
as yet been received. In addition to the twelve 
journals of the minutes of the House of Lords saved 
from the great fire, and so recently and singularly re- 
covered; another manuscript volume which was bought 
by a gentleman a few days since has been forwarded to 
the librarians. This is a thick folio, bound in calf, and 
lettered on the back, “Cases, H. of Lords,” and ap- 
parently is a sort of index. It is entirely manuscript, 
and on the title-page is described as “ An Abridgement 
of Cases in the House of Lords upon Appeals and 
Writs of Errors, with two Tables, one of the titles 
under which they are placed, and the other of the 
names of the cases, with notice taken whether varied, 
affirmed, or reserved, and when.” It is evidently 
a production which has cost much time, labour, and 
careful research. The first case recorded is that of 
the celebrated John Churchill, first duke of Marl- 
borough. The editor of the Jewish Chronicle states 
that he has been favoured with the inspection of one 
of the most interesting and important MS. which has 
come under the notice of the present age, and per- 
haps of that of former ages. It is a MS. of Rashi 
(by many literati called Jarchi, and by others, more 
correctly, Jitzchaki), on the Prophets and the Hagio- 
grapha. But what renders this manuscript most valu- 
able is the large number of deviations from our printed 























version of Rashi. 
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WIT AND WISDOM. 


PropHecies or Peace.—On the 21st of January, 
1792, the French National Assembly recorded a solemn 
resolution not to enter into any war, except strictly in 
self-defence. On the 31st of the same month George 
III. opened the British Parliament with a speech con- 
gratulating the country on the prospect of continued 
peace, and a consequent reduction of our naval and mili- 
tary expenditure. Towards the close of the same ses- 
sion, Mr. Pitt said in the House of Commons. “ Eng- 
land never had a fairer prospect of a long continuance 
of peace. I think we may confidently reckon on peace 
for ten years.” The treaty of 1786 bad then estab- 





| 


lished all but perfect freedom of trade between England | 


and France, and the trade between the two countries 
had increased rapidly during the intervening six years. 
In the same year (1792) the people of Orleans had, in 
a burst of enthusiastic good will towards England, 
thrown down the statue of Joan of Arc erected in their 
market place—for the avowed reason that it had been 
erected to commemorate a triumph over their new allies. 
But in February, 1793, France had begun with Eng- 
land, Holland, and Austria, the war which lasted almost 
without intermission till 1815. 





LIST OF } NE Ww BOOKS, 
MUSIC, ENGRAVINGS, AND WORKS OF ART, 
Published between August 14 and September 14, 1849. 


N.B.—The following list is obtained from the returns of the 
Publishers Pan and its aecuracy may, therefore, be 
relied on. } 

ART. 

Costumes of the Royal Navy. Nos. 1—6. 

Who's dat knockin at the Door. 5s. 

Henrietta Sontag. Proofs 10s, 6d., prints 7s. 6d. 

The Archbishop of Armagh (Beresford). Proofs 21s., prints 
10s. 6d. 


5s. cach. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Narrative of William W. Brown, 
Written by Himself. Eleventh Thousand. 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 

The Fugitive Blacksmith ; 
James W,C. Pennington, pastor of a Presbyterian Church, 
New York, formerly a Slave in the State of Maryland, 
United States. Fep. 8vo., cloth, price 1s. 6d. 

A Biographical Sketch of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
Account of his Works. 12mo., 1s, 6d. stitched, 2s. boards, 
2s. 6d. gilt. 

Memoirs of Ann Davis, an Eminent Christian in Humble 
Life. Fep., 1s. 6d. cloth. 


an American Slave. 
Fep. 8vo., 


Clarke (Adam) Portrayed by James Everett. Vol. 3. 12mo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
EDUCATION AND CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Rhymes of Royalty. The History of England in Verse, with 
an Appendix comprising a Sketch of the Character of each 
Monarch, and the Leading Events in each Reign. By S. 
Blewett. Fep. 8vo. 3s. cloth. 

Royal Nursery Picture Book for Little Folks. 
4to., 1s. plain, 1s. 6d. coloured. 

Wright’s Universal Pronouncing Dictionary. Part 50, Impl. 
8vo., 18. 

Martin’s Illustrated Atlas. Part 11. Impl. 4to., Is. 

Scripture History. By the Editor of “Sturm’s Family 
Devotions. Part1, 16mo., Is. 

Bookkeeping by Single Entry. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 8d. cloth. 

Bookkeeping by Single and Double Entry. Fep- 8vo. 2s. cl. 

Paley’s Natural Theology. With Additions and Notes. In 
1 vol., fep. 8vo., 2s, 6d. cloth, or in two parts, each 1s. sd. 


Super-royal 


FICTION. 
Tales of Scottish Wars. 3vols. 12mo., cloth, 12s. 


The Dream of Human Life. By the Author of “ The Lol- 
lards,” &e. &c. Part 1, Demy 8vo., ls. 

Mrs. Ellis’s,Social Distinctions. Part 30. Demy 8vo., 1s. 

Lyndon’s (Charlotte) The Steadfast Ones, or Safe at Last. 
12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

Tales of the First French Revolution. Collected by the 
Author of “ Emilia | Wyndham.” Forming Vol. 31 of the 

“Parlour Library.” }2mo., 1s. 

Ernesto di Ripalta’; a Tale of the Italian Revolution. By 
the Author of “ Notes of a Two Years’ Residence in Italy.” 
8 vols. post 8vo., 31s. 6d. 

HISTORY. 

Alison’s History of Europe. Vol. 6. Mlustrated with Por- 
traits. Demy 8vo., 15s. 

Lives of Illustrious Englishmen. Vol. 3. 8vo., 9s. cloth. 

Mackie’s Castles, Palaces, and Prisons of Mary of Scotland. 

Royal 8vo., 25s 
Reminisc ences of Pols and; her Revolutions and her Rights. 
By Isidore Livinsky, a Polish Refugee. Fep. 8vo., ts. 6d. 

Wright's History of Ireland. Part 15. Impl. 8vo.s Is. 

The British Colonies. By R. M. Martin, Esq. Part 1. 
Impl. 8yo,, ls. and 3s. 

A History of the Pict or Romano-British Wall, arid of the 
Roman Stations and Vallum, with an Account of their 
Present State. S8vo., 5s. cloth. 

MEDICINE. 

The Cholera Preventive. The Asiatic Cholera ; its Features, 

Directions for Prevention, and Tredtment. By a Minister, 

32mo., ls, i 


or the Events in the History of | 


With an | 


| 
| 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Timber Merchant and Builder’s Guide. 
Fitzgerald. Fep. 8vo., 2s. cloth. 

Some Account of the Church of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Taunton, and the Restoration thereof. By the Rev. James 
Cottle, D.D. Royal 8vo., 7s. cloth. 

tural Encyclopedia—Division 15. 8vo., 5s. 

Racine, Moli@re, and the French Classical Drama. New 
Edition. 2s. 

A Week in the South of Ireland. Fep. 8vo., 6d. 

Handbook for the a4 Lakes. By James Fraser. With 
Map. Fep. 8vo., Is. 6d. 

MUSIC. 

Fred. Kalkbreuner’s Treatise on Harmony for the Pianist. 

2s. 

Les Boids de la Neiva Trois Mazurkas. Op. 49. Par a Goria. 
3 Nos., each 2s. 

Souv: enir de la Grande Brétagne. Grand Caprice pour la 
Piano, par Jules Schulhoff. Op. 24. 5s. 

Trois Idylles, pour Piano, Par Jules Schulhoff. 5s. 

Chanson des Paysons Bohémes, pour Piano. Par Jules 
Schulhoff. Op. 25. 3s. 

Q’eme Bluette, pour ‘le Piano. 
Op. 51. 3s. 

Poésie Dramatique, pour le Piano. 
chock. Op. 52. 3s. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

Insect Architecture. New Edition. 2s. 

POETRY. 

Bryant’s Poems. 18mo., 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Political Equity; or a Fair Equalization of the National 
Burdens. By Theophilus Williams. 8vo., 2s. 

The Working Classes; their Moral, Social, and Intellectual 


By Henry 


Par Alexandre Dreyschock. 


Par Alexandre Dreys- 


Condition : with Practical Suggestions for their Improve- 
ment. By G. Simmons. Post 8vo., 5s. 


RELIGION. 
Twelve Sermors by Clergymen of the Church of England, 
published in aid of the funds for the restoration of the 
t hurch of St. Mary Magdalene, Taunton. 12mo., 3s. cloth. 

James’s (J. A.) The Widow directed to the Widow’s God. 
Sixth Thousand. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Sermons on Miscellaneous Subjects; with Two Charges. 
By the Rev. George Townsend, D.D. 8vo. 12s. 

A Collected Edition of the Sacred Allegories of the late Rev. 
William Adams, M.A. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

Elements of Instruction concerning the Church and the 
English 5 of it. By Christopher Wordsworth, D.D. 

12mo., 3s. 

Grotius de V exiiate Religionis Christiane. 
with English Notes and Illustrations. 
Middleton, M.A. 12mo., 6s. 

Prayers for Schools and Families. 
Macleane. 8vo., 2s. cloth. 

The Bible and the People. A Series of Plates with letter- 
press descriptions. Impl. 4to. 1s. plain, 3s. 6d. coloured. 

Explanatory Notes and Comments on the New Testament. 
By E. Ash, M.D. Vol. 1. Matthew—John. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 

Sabbath Labour is Seventh-day Slavery. By J. E. Oller- 
enshaw, Working Hatter, Belfast. Five Engravings. 3s. 

Cobbin’s Domestic Bible. With Notes, Reflections, &c. 700 
Engravings. Small 4to., 28s. 

The Second Reformation; or, The Earth helping the Woman. 
By the Rev. B.S. Hollis. 2s. 6d. 

The Angel’s Theme. A Poem. By John Watson. 2s. 6d. 

Sinai and Golgotha, or a Journey in the East. By Frederick 
Adolph Strauss. With an Introduction. By Henry Steb- 
bing, D.D. Fep. 8vo., 4s. 

Landscape Illustration to Holy Scriptures. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Bible Encyclopedia. Vol. 3, 8vo., 11s. 6d. 

Barnabas. Three Sermons by J. Brown, D.D. 
cloth gilt. 


A New Edition, 
By the Rey. J. E. 


Compiled by the Rev. A. 


Part 2. Large 


Complete, 33s. 
12mo., ls. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Island of Cuba; its Resources, Progress and Prospects. 
By R. R. Madden, M.R.I.A. 12mo., 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Beauties of the Boyne and Blackwater. Illustrated 
historically and topographically. By W. R. Wilde, With 
Maps and Seventy Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 9s. 6d. 

Sketches of Ireland Sixty Years ago. Second Edition. 
Fep. 8vo. 1s. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Account of the Settlement of New Plymouth in New Zea- 
land. By C. Hursthouse, jun. 1 vol., with Plan and 
Views. Post 8vo., 6s. 








WORKS IN THE PRESS. 





Messrs. SmtTH and Exper are about to publish 
A New Fiction. By Currer Bell, Author of ‘‘ Jane Eyre.” 
Messrs. Orr and Co. will shortly bring out 

Bishop Burnet’s History of the Reformation. New Ed. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Bishop Burnet’s History of his Own Times. New Ed. 
8vo. 
MeSsrs. Simms and McIntyre have announced to be pub- 

lished in their ‘* Parlour Library ” Series 

Tales of the Woods and Fields. By the Author of “ Emilia 
Wyndham, (forming an extra Vol.) 

Andrew the Sayoyard. By Paul de Kock. 

Chateaubriand’s Autobiography. Vol. 4. 

Messrs. PARTRIDGE and Oakey are preparing for the Press. 
Real Religion. By the Authoress of “ The Pearl of Days. 
Mr. JAMEs McGLasu#an has announced for publication 

Personal Recollections of the Life and Times, with Extracts 
from the Correspondence of, Valentine Lord Cloncurry. 
1 vol, 8vo. 


” 





Messrs. BLackwoop will shortly produce 

The Caxtons. By the Author of “ Rienzi.” 
post 8vo. 

Experimental Agriculture ; being the results of Past, and 
Suggestions for Future Experiments in Scientific and Prac- 
tical Agriculture. By Professor Johnston. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Aytoun’s Lays of the Cavaliers. A New Ed. Fep. 8vo. 

Messrs. A. and C. BLack have nearly ready 

Class Book of English Poetry; consisting of Poetical Ex- 
tracts from Chaucer to the Poets of the Present Day. With 
Biographical Notices, &e. 

Exercises in Attic Greek. By A. R. Carson, LL.D., late 

Rector of the High School of Edinburgh. 


In 3 vols, 





Weirs-at-Haw, ‘Pert-o€-Kin, &e. wanted. 


[A Register of the References where full particulars of the 
following may be found, is kept at the Critic Orrice. To 
prevent unnecessary trouble or impertinent curiosity, they 
will be supplied only on payment of half-a-crown for the 
search. Ifthe inquiry be by letter, this may be transmitted 
in postage stamps. It will be sufficient to state the num- 
ber prefixed to the particular case upon which information 
is sought. } 


1204. Mr. Hutman, who was clerk to Mr. James Miller 
Brown, of 27, Basinghall-street, City. Something to 
his advantage. 

1205. Tuomas Hatrorp Heyes, formerly of Cadishead, 
Lancaster, draper, and who about the year 1826 
carried on business with his brother, in the Quad- 
rant, Regent-street, London, and was last seen in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, in 1836. Infor- 
mation of him will be rewarded. 

1206. Resecca Crooks, formerly REBECCA FARLEY. Some- 
thing to her advantage. 

1207. Next-or-Krn of ELizABETH WHITTAKER, formerly of 
Douro Cottage, Tonbridge Wells, daughter of the 
Rev. Joun Wuitraker, for many years vicar of 
Pembury, Kent. 

1208. Next-or- Kin of Saran Cawoop, late of Whixley 
Grange, Yorkshire, spinster, or their legal personal 
representatives (died March 1848). 

1209. Next-or-K1n of Ex1izABeTH Cawoop, late of Whixley 
Grange, Yorkshire (died August 1847), or their legal 
personal representatives. 

1210. Hermr-at-Law of the late Miss Mantua Suen, of 
Oswestry, Salop, deceased. Her father was a native 
of Ireland, and came to England about seventy 
years ago. 

1211, Next-or-K1n of Maurice Epwarps, late of Ciren- 
cester, wine, spirit, hop, and seed merchant (died 
Aug. 16, 1848), or their personal representatives. 

1212, Mr. Dotman, formerly of Boulogne, coal merchant. 
Something to his advantage. 

1213, Next-or-Kin of WiLt1am Glover, late steward on 
board the merchant ship Venus, a bachelor (died 
April 30, 1848). Something to their advantage. 

1214, DANIEL JAMES ReEp, of Wolverhampton, and after- 
wards of Liverpool, sailed as an apprentice on board 
the William Lockerby, bound from Liverpool to 
Madras and Calcutta, in Nov. 1841, and the said 
ship and all on board are believed to have been lost 
on the passage from Madras to Calcutta in May 
1842. Something to his advantage. 

1215, RELATIONS or Next-or-Kin of PHa@BE GRAY, spinster, 
late of 27, Curzon-street, Mayfair, who lately died in 
the Westminster Hospital. Something to their advan- 
tage. 

1216. Retations or Next-or-Kin of Marra Ann Ross, 
spinster, late governess in the family of Count Von 
Hangwitz, at Vienna, where she died, llth of Janu- 
ary, 1847. Something to their advantage. 

1217. Henricu Lasins, of Calenberg, Hanover, who en- 
tered the army in 1812, served several years in Por- 
tugal and England, and held an appointment in the 
English commissariat. It is supposed that, after 
having married at Lisbon, he died, leaving a widow 
and two sons, and that in 1816 the widow and sons 
resided in London. His heirs or next-of-kin and 
further information required. 

(To be continued.) 











Births, ‘Pharriages, and Deaths. 


BIRTH. 
Hvttau.—On Friday, Sept. 7, at 20, 
John Hullah, of a son. 


DEATHS. 

FonTEYRAUD.—In Paris, aged 27 (of Cholera), M. A. Fon- 
teyraud, a writer of great promise of the English school 
of Political Economy. He had translated Ricardo into 
French, with notes which had obtained for him an early 
reputation. 

Ga.LLatin.—In America, Mr. Albert Gallatin, the oldest of 
the statesmen of the Union, known for his long devotion 
to literary interests and pursuits, and who filled for some 
years the chair of French Literature in Harvard Univer- 
sity. 

GrimsTone.—On the 25th ult., of consumption, at the 
Heibary, Highgate, James Walter Grimstone, eldest son 
of William Grimstone. He was a young man of superior 
talents, combined with a well-informed mind and most 
exemplary conduct, which endeared him to all who knew 
him. 

GyroweEtTz.—At Vienna, Herr Gyrowetz, a voluminous com- 
poser of music. 

Lasonnve.—In America, of Cholera, Madame Labonde, a 
vocalist of much fame. 
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NE W DISC OVERY.— 
MR. HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist, 52, Fleet-street, 
has introduc dan entirely NEW DESCR IPTION of ARTI- 
FICIAL 1 TH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. 
They so perfectly resemble the natural Teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the original by the closest observer 
they will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR, or DECAY, and will 
be found ver y superior to any teeth ever before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots or any pain- 
ful operation, and will give support and preserve tee th that 
are loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and 
mastication: and that Mr. Howard’s improvements may be 
within the reach of the most economical, he has fixed his 
charges at the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered 
sound - useful in mastication. 
52, F leet- street. At home from Ten | till Five. 
Ww ASHING W ITHOU TL ABOU R. 

R. TAYLOR’S EMOLLIENT 

WASHING FLUID, supersedes Soda, Potash, and all 
other harsh ingredients hitherto used for softening water, 
washing and cleaning, saves money, time, and labour. A 
WEEK’S WASH COSTS TWOPENCE , and will effect more 
than 10d. worth of Soap, softens hard ‘water r, does not chap 
the hands, and requires very little rubbing, warranted not to 
injure the finest texture. Sold in bottles, price 8d., enough 
for four ordinary family washings. It has been said by high 
authority that the invention of Dr. TAyLon’s EMOLLIENT 
WASHING FLUID is one of the most important applications of 
science to domestic purposes which modern times have pro- 
duced.—Manufactured by Taytor & Company, 673, Long 
Lane, Borough. 








Agents and Travellers wanted. 
BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
OCOCK’S FEMALE PILLS. 

_4 Price 1s. 11d.—“The best and safest Medicine for 
Ladies. These Pills are prepared under the management 
and by the direction of legally qualified medical men, ex- 
pressly for ladies to put a stop to the injury done, by design- 
ng speculators, who foist upon the public useless if not 
dangerous preparations by a system of disreputable puffing. 

Caution.— Dr. Locock never prescribed wafers for 
patients. 

Locock’s Female Pills are the only original medicine, and 
to prevent imposition purchasers must observe the words 
**Locock’s Female Pills,” engraved on the stamp outside 
each box by government authority. Sold by all established 
Medicine Vendors. Larger sized boxes will be ready by the 
Ist January, 1850. 

Beware of worthless imitations in the shape of Wafers. 

DEC L ARATION OF 
Ee is ' 
DEN’S FAMILY MEDICINES 
are the only true remedy ever introduced to the 
Public. Their system of eradicating all diseases by 
thorough!y cleansing the body is the most natural. Ail 
disorders arise from an impurity of the blood, and, therefore, 
can only be cured by a proper vegetable purgation. Half 
the misery and pain we experience arise from neglect of 
ourselves, or taking violent and improper nostrums that 
any Quack may call medicine. A want of cleanliness, pure 
air, wholesome and plain food, assisted by mild aperients 
when required, is all that is necessary to keep us in a 
healthy state, and avoiding cholera, influenza, or any 
epidemic with which we are so often visited. Keep, then, 
EDEN’s FAMILY MEDICINES by you, and you will need no 
doctor or physician. 

Prepared only and sold wholesale by Messrs, EpEy, and 
Co., 2, Jewin Crescent, City; and retail by all Chemists and 
Medic ine Vendors in the United Kingdom. 

CavTion.— Observe the Signature of the Proprietors, 
‘*Epen & Co.,” on the Government Stamp, without which 
none are Genuine. 

Large and Small Chests are fitted up with the above 
Medicines, containing full instructions and the necessary 
articles required for their application, at 5s. 6d., lls. 6d., and 
1/. ls.; which may be remitted in Stamps or Post Office 
Orde rs, payable at the Chief Office, to Henry EDEN and Co., 
2, Jewin Crescent, London, 

AGENTS W ANTE D. 


TRY ERE You DESPAIR, 
OLLOWAY’S PILLS. 
CUBE OF TYPHUS FEVER, WHEN SUPPOSED 
TO BE AT THE POINT OF DEATH. 

A respectable female in the neighbourhood of Loughall 
was attacked with Typhus Fever, and lay for five days 
without having tasted any description of food. She was 
given over by the Surgeon, and preparations were made for 
her demise. Mr. Benjamin Mackie, the Quaker, heard of the 
circumstance, and knowing the immense benefit that he 
himself had deri ived from Holloway’s Pills recommended an 
immediate trial, and eight were given to her, and the same 
number was continued nlght and morning for three days, 
and in a very short time she was completely cured. 

N.B.—From advice just received, it appears that Colonel 
Dear, who is with his regiment in India, the 2lst. Fusileers, 
cured himself of a very bad attack of Fever by these cele- 
brated Pills. There is no doubt that any Fever, however 
malignant, may be cured by taking, night and 
copious dose s of this fine medicine. The patient should be in- 
duced to drink plentifully of warm linseed tea or barle y water. 

Sold at the establishment of Professor HotLoway, 244, 
Strand (near Temple Bar), London, and by all re spect ible 
Druggists and Dealers in Medicines throughout the civilized 
World, at the following prices:—ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
lls., 22s., and 33s. each Box. There is a 
saving by taking the larger sizes, 

B.—Directions for the guidance of Patients in every 
Disorder are affixed to each Box, 
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DENTAL SURGERY 
BEAUTIFUL TEETH. 
N R. EDWARD GAVIN, Surceon- 
’ 


Dentist, 33, Southampton Street, Strand, con- 
tinues to perform every operation connec ted with the 
Teeth upon those successful principles and moderate charges 
which have ensured him so much patronage. 
liar and scientific method he perfectly and painlessly fixes 
artificial teeth in the mouth ; the extraction of roots or any 
painful operation whatever is rendered perfectly unneces- 
sary. A single beautiful mineral tooth, which no time or 
wear can effect, from 5s.; a complete set of Teeth, 5/. The 
attention of schools and families are especially directed to a 
successful method for regulating all deformities of the Teeth 
in children and youth, thereby ensuring a beautiful contour 
and expression to the mouth. Teeth extracted with newly 
iavented instruments, causing the least possible degree of 
pain; cleaning and beautifying the Teeth so as to preserve 
the enamel uninjured, 5s.; stopping carious Teeth with a 

valuable mineral cement which does 
effectually arrests further decay, ren 


and as useful as ever, 2s. 6d. 


lering the Tooth firm 





A SUBSTITUTE FOR PAINT. 
TEPHEN’S LIQUID OAK, 
MAHOGANY and SATIN WOOD STAINS, for Staining 

various sorts of inferior Woods, so as to give them the ap- 


pearance and character of the more costly and ornamented | 
of Wood | 


kinds ; also for reviving the more natural colour 
Carving and Panellings, and other ornamental Wood Work, 
when such has become faded from age or other causes. 

In the BUILDING and DECORATIVE CHURCHES, which 
it is desirable to give to the cheaper kinds of Woods the 
appearance of antique Oak, or to make Deal assume the 
character of Oak Panelling, whereby the effect of the more 
costly may be produced by the use of a cheaper material, 
these Stains will be found more effective than any means 
hitherto employed. 

For the exposed Timbers of the insides of the Roofs of 
Churches, by brushing them over with the Stain, which 
operation is very rapidly, and of course economically, ef- 
fected, the appearance of an oaken roof will be produced. 
For colouring the backs of the seats, pews, the fronts of 
galleries, the pulpit, &c., it is equally advantageous. 

The above are prepared in liquid at 6d. and Is. each 
bottle, and in powder at 8d. per lb. 1 lb. of powder will 
make one gallon of stain of the deepest dye, and will cover 
more than 100 square yards. It may be diluted with water 
to any shade of tint. 


Prepared by Henry STEPHENS, and may be obtained at 
54, Stamford-street, at the Office of the Builder, 2, York- 
street, Covent Garden, and at the office of this paper, at 
which places specimens of their application may be seen 
and where also may be had the proper Varnish and concen- 
ates Size. 


CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY 
WAREHOUSE, 


AND PLATE GLASS FACTORY, 
24,—PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON,—24. 
RICHARD A. C. LOADER, 
RREStE ICTFULLY walle its all parties 


about to Furnish and requiring Furniture, to inspect 

his Stock, which will be found to consist of the Newest 
Designs of Furniture, of the best-seasoned materials, at the 
lowest possible prices. 
SPANISH MAHOGANY EASY CHAIRS in real £ s. d. 

Morocco Leather, stuffed all hair, and spring 

seats, with continuation mahogany mouldings 

to the backs, on patent castors... 
MAHOGANY SWEEP BACK CH. AIRS, with ra- 

falgar seats, stuffed with all best horse hair, 

in hair seating, carved and splat polished .... O14 6 
SETS OF SIX AND TWO ELBOW MAHOGANY 

ROLL-OVER TOP TRAFALGAR CHAIRS in 





212 0 











hair seating .. Pe) ee ee a ee 
SOLID ROSE WoOoD ‘CABRIOL E DRAWING- 

ROOM CHAIRS, all hair stufhng o% 0 18 O 
ROSEWOOD COUCH to match, With Cabriole 

front, spring stuffed.. 417 6 
SOLID ROSEWOOD CHAIRS, stuffed | and covered 

in Damask .. $é coco 013 6 
ROSEWOOD cou cH to m: ate h — 400 
MAHOGANY COUCH, in hair cloth ... 313 6 





Ditto, all best hair, and fine Spanish Mahoga any .. 6 6 0 
Four-foot solid Mahogany Loo Table, French f lished 212 0 
FOUR-FOOT FINE MAHOGANY LOO TABLE, 

with Star Top (very elegant)... 414 6 
FIVE-FOOT LATH or SACKING BOTTOM FOUR- 

POST BEDSTEAD, with eight-foot Mahogany 

Pillars and Cornices, or Poles ...... 414 0 
Ditto, very superior... . Bl. 15s. 6d. to6 16 6 
FOUR -POST MAHOGANY BEDSTE AD, without 





Cornic sees 2 6 
JAPANNED FR } 

colours....... 1 3 6 
Superior ditto.. 190 


MAHOGANY HALFE-TE y 

Cornices ..... oowses one 8 CO 
CHIMNEY GL ASSES in Gilt Frames.... : .to 1010 0 
DRESSING GLASSES, in good Mahogany Frames 1 12 6 


MATTRESSES and BEDDING to suit all Customers, 
OBSERVE.--RICHARD A. C. LOADER 
24, PAVEMENT, Finsrvny, Lonpon, 
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WELVET RE ES’S POPU LAR 


METHOD OF WASHING is exciting considerable 
attention throughout the country, now it is found to be true 
that without any labour a week’s wash can be done for 6d. 
in one hour and a half without injury to the Linen, by using 
TWELVETREES’S BROTHERS’ IMPROVED WASHING 
PREPARATION. 

No person who has ever used it will recur to the old labo- 
rious method. 

Sold by Chemirts, 
and 1s. 6d. 


Booksellers and Grocers, at 6d., 


MANUFACTORY: MILLMAN STREET, BepForp Row, LONDON. 





A SIMPLE TREATMENT will effect 
3 a cure when every other means have failed.—Any 
CUTANEOUS DISEASE radically CURED, or no charge 
made to the patient. Scrofula, wounds, ulcers, 
gout, and rheumatism, are undertaken on the same terms, 
without the aid of any poisonous or deleterious drug. The 
most satisfactory references can be given.—Letters for full 
particulars to be addressed to Mr. RODNEY, 14, Old Bur- 
lington-street, successor to Mr. Whitlaw. Consultation 
hours from 9 a.m. till 7 p.m. N.B. his treatment is 
carried on under government sanction and royal patronage. 


chronic 





108 EPIL LOADER, 


FURNITURE AND LOOKING-GLASS MANUFACTURER, 


23, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY, LONDON. 
(He extensive celebrity of ee 
Loader’s Establishment for twenty-five years, for all 
articles appertaining to the upholstering business, ffords a 
certain guarantee to all purchasers from his tes k, that 
whatever they may select will be of the most approved 
fashion, and best workmanship, moderately charged. 

A tasteful assortment, suitable to the decoration of ~ 
Dining, Drawing-room, Library, and Boudoir, is uniforml 
kept, comprising Chairs, Tables, Pier and Chimney Glasses, 
Cheffoniers, Drawers, Wardrobes, Carpets, Mattresses, and 
Bedding, at regularly fixed prices, corresponding with the 
wants or elegancies of household economy. Also, S 
ing Reclining Chairs and Couches, suitable for the ease 
comfort of an invalid, offered on terms which none can 
cessfully compete with. 

Descriptive catalogues may be obtained on application by 
any party who may be desirous to make speci ul contract for 
any requisites for the commencement or ci mpletion of 
housekeeping, coupled with suggestions essential to insure 
comfort and respectability. 

JOSEPH LOADER’S Portable Bedstead, which forms an 
Ottoman Settee, Easy Chair, and Bedstead, with three 
cushions, stuffed in printed cotton, on brass socket castors, 
27. 10s. to 47. 10s.; and the celebrated Rutland Easy Chair, 
of fine Spanish Mahogany or Rosewood, stuffed with estrone 
horse-hair, and spirs il-springs, in real Morocco 1 le ather, 5/. to 
67.; and Minter’s Patent Reclining Chair, with leg: ter, 
in Morocco-leather, at nearly one-half the price as charged 

by the patentees, whose right of patent has expired. 

J. L. also calls particular attention to his Patent Air-tight 

3edsteps, carpeted and polished, at 1/. 9s. and 1/. 15s., equal 
to the most expensive commodes, as well as the Patent 
Pedestal Washstands, marble top and fittings complete, 
particularly adapted for the office, surgery, or cabin. 

















PRESENT TARIFF. Sed § &d. 
Solid rosewood chairs, French eanen d, 
each sccebtecte @ ae GUS 9 6 
Sets of eight m¢ ihogany di tto - {40 410 0 
Sets of eight mahogany Trafalg 416 0 510 0 
Gondolae asy chairs (in | le het oxssccees S § OO 3H SG 
Langham easy chairs, spring stuffed. ss 1 8 0 
Reclining chairs, in leather, spring 
stuffed ....... diditivedt«xar 2 @ @ 3.8 Ss 


Patent reclining chairs, with leg-rest, 

stuffed all hair, in morocco leathe1 

on patent castors ......-..eeeeeeee 6 0 0 810 0 
Mahogany lounging chairs, carved 

throughout, en in ee 


on patent castors....... $840 310 0 

Couches, with loose squi abs, all hair 215 0 3 0 
Mt. ahogany loo-tables, French ans d..211 0 214 0 
Rosewood ditto, on pills ars . 310 0 48 0 
Rosewood ¢ heffoniers, with ¢ arve d backs 

and marble tops, 3 ft. carved ........3 5 0 310 0 


4 ft. carved mahogany side-board, with 

drawers and four doors, cellarets, and 

trays complete, French polished. . ---» 412 0 515 6 
Mahogany dining-tables, with sliding 

frames, loose leaves and castors...... { 
Mahogany bedsteads, with cornices or 

poles, sacking or lath bottoms, polished. 4 0 0 415 0 
Superior ditto, massive pillars, carved, 





double screwed, and bracketed round. 6 6 0 715 6 
3 ft. Gin. elliptic washstands, marbletops 212 6 312 6 
Dressing tables, en suite .......... 250 3 @ 


Winged wardrobe with drawers in 
centres .. - 810 0 15 0 0 
Chamber chairs, w vith canes or wi jllow | se ats 0 0 
3 ft. mahogany or jananned chest of 
drawers... dane cnsececeetcacese 
Chimney glasses, in gilt frames 50 by 18 
to 40 by 24 inches ......scsececooeee 2 2 0 B17? O 
Alva or wool mattress, 4 ‘eet Ginches .. 016 6 O17 6 
*,* Shipping and country orders promptly executed, and 
the customary allowances made in all wholesale transactions. 
JOSEPH LOADER’S Establishment, 23, PAVEMENT 
FINSBURY, London, to whom it is r jpested—en a favour 
—that all letters may be addressed in fn, 
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Early in October will be published, 


T HE 


CAXTONS: 


A FAMILY PICTURE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RIENZI,” &c, &c, 


In Three Volumes, Post 8vo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD 


AND 


SONS, Eprnsureu anp Lonpon. 


ORDERS RECEIVED BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 





READING FOR 


THE COUNTRY. 


MR. COLBURN’S LIST OF NEW WORKS, 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S KING ARTHUR. 


Sccond and Cheaper Edition, 


Revised. 


One Vol., 10s. 6d. bound. 


II 


PEPYS’ 


DIARY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


Edited by Lord BRAYBROOKE. 


New, Enlarged, and Cheaper Edition, with a General 


Index. Complete in Five Vols., 10s. 6d. each, bound. 


III, 


THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 


A NOVEL. 


By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 


Author of ‘*Father Eustace,” “The Lottery of Marriage,” &c. 


Three Vols. 


IV. 


L’ACADIE; OR SEVEN YEARS’ EXPLORATIONS IN BRITISH AMERICA. 


With Sketches of its Natural History, Social and Sporting Scenes, &c. 


sy Sir JAMES E. ALEXANDER, K.L.S., &c., 


on the Staff of the Commander of the Forces, Author of “ Travels in the East, in Africa,” &c. Two Vols., with Illustrations, 


Zils. bound. (Jmmediately.) 


Vv. 


MR. DISRAELI 


"Ss CONINCSBY. 


Cheap Standard Edition, with New Preface and Portrait. 6s. bound. 


VI. 


LAD 


LISTER 


KAY E’S 


BRITISH HOMES AND FOREICN WANDERINGS. 


Two Vols., 21s. bound. 


Vil. 


THE FORTUNES 


Edited by Miss LAMONT. 


OF WOMAN. 


Three Vols. 


Vill. 


THE KING AND 


By S. W. FULLOM, Esq. 


THE COUNTESS. 


Three Vols. 


Ix 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S NEW WORK, ViALERIE, 


An Autobiography. 


Two Vols. 


HENRY COLBURN, Publisher, 13, Great MariporovGcu-Street. 





TO BOOKSELLERS. 


YEMOVAL OF NUISANCES.— 
) The Board of Tealth having ordered the immediate 

enforcement of the Nuisances Act, in consequence of the 
increase of Cholera, a cheap PEOPLE’S EDITION of the 
NUISANCES REMOVAL ACT, with Explanatory Notes, 
and containing also, the Amendment Act passed this session, 
for the use of Non-Legal Readers, is just published, price 
ls 3d. sewn. 

A considerable allowance made to Booksellers taking A 
Quantity or CopreEs. 
Also ALL THE Forms under the above Act may be had. 


Law Tugs Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand; and by order of 
all Booksellers in the country, 


Just published, the Second Edition of 

PUBLIC HEALTH ACT, 
with copious Analysis, Instructions, Forms, Index, 
|} and the AMENDMENT ACT just passed. By T. W. SAUN- 
| DERS, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 7s. cloth, 8s. 6d. half- 
| bound, and 9s. 6¢, bound. 

Also, by the Same Author, the Second Edition of 

THE NUISANCES REMOVAL 
AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES PREVENTION ACT, with 
all the Orders in Council, the AMENDMENT ACT, just 
passed, Forms, Instructions and copious Index. Price 
4s. cloth, 5s. 6d. half-bound. 

N.B.—The Public Health Act and Nuisances Act, half- 
bound together, price 12s. 6d, 
Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


& be 








ie (Supr. 15, 1849.] 


WISE’S NEW BANKRUPTCY CODE. 
This day is published. 


R. WISE’S NEW BANKRUPTCY 

ACT, with full explanatory Notes, and a very copious 

Index. By EDWARD WISE, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 

Author of “ The Law of Riots,” the “Index to Meeson and 

Welsby,” &c. &. Price 8s. 6d. boards ; 10s. 6d. half bound ; 
lls. 6d. bound, or circuit binding; 1s. extra, interleaved. 


Law Times Office, and LONGMAN and Co. 





\a n ny 
R. BAINES’S ACT FOR THE 
REGULATION OF QUARTER SESSIONS COURTS 
AND APPEALS, &c., with Introduction, Forms, and Index. 
By T. W. Saunpers, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, author of “ New 
Magistrates’ Law,” “The Practice of Summary Convictions,” 
&c. Price 2s. 6d. boards, 4s, half-bound, 4s. 6d. interleaved. 


Law Ties Office, 29, Essex -Street, Strand. 





THE NEW LAWS. 
PRACTICAL WORKS FOR EVERY OFFICE. 


The following Works embracing the New Law, required for 
every Office, are in the press and will be published forthwith. 


IMMEDIATE OrpERs are requested, that the Publisher may 
regulate the impressions of each, and to ensure early copies. 


I. 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
THE WINDING-UP OF JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES, as 
regulated by the Amendment Act and the New Act for the 
Dissolution of Railway Companies, with all the Cases decided 
to this time, the Forms used, and Directions for Practitioners. 
By Georce GotpsmiTH and Epwarp W. Cox, Esgqs., Baris- 
ters-at-Law. Price 8s. 6d. boards, 10s. half-Lound, and Ils. 
interleaved. 


ll. 

A SECOND EDITION OF THE 
PRACTICE OF POOR REMOVALS. By Epwarp W. Cox, 
Esq., Barrister-at-Law, containing all the Cases decided to 
the close of Trinity Term, 1849, Forms, &c. Price 4s. boards, 
5s. 6d. half-bound, and 7s. interleaved. 


IIT. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF THE 
PRACTICE OF SALES OF REAL PROPERTY IN ENG- 
LAND AND WALES, considerably enlarged, with additional 
Precedents. By Witt1am Hucues, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, 
author of the ‘* Practice of Mortgages,” “ Concise Prece- 
dents in Modern Conveyancing,” &c. In 2 vols. price 31s. 6d. 
bds., 35s. 6d. bound. Vol. I. will be ready in a few days. 


Iv. 
THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
BENEFIT BUILDING SOCIETIES, as determined by the 
numerous recent decisions, with Forms, of Rules, Tables of 
Values, Precedents of Mortgages, and Practical Instructions 
for their Members, Officers, and Solicitors. By Joun THomp- 
son, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 5s. boards, 6s. 6d. half bound, 
7s. 6d. bound, and 8s. 6d. interleaved, 


Vv. 
THE STATUTES OF THE SES- 
SION OF 1849, TO BE ADMINISTERED BY MAGIS- 
TRATES; comprising all the New Statutes and Parts of 
Statutes relating to Magistrates, Municipal and Parochial 
Law, with notes and a copious Index. In one volume. By 
ADAM BITTLEsTON and Epwarp W. Cox, Esqrs. Barristers- 
at-Law, Editors of Zhe Magistrate and Municipal and Paro- 
chial Lawyer. 
N.B.—The name of the Editor of each statute will be 
given. 


vi. 

THE LAW AND PRACTICE OF 
CORONERS, with all the Statutes, Cases decided, Forms re- 
quired, and practical instructions. By JosepH BAKER 
Grinpvon, Esq. Coroner of Bristol. 


Law Times OFFIce, 29, Essex Street, Strand, London. 
REATEST NOVELTY OF THE 


AGE FOR ONE YG. 

Six dozen best cream laid Envelopes, each 
Envelope stamped with a different m0 Shakspere, 
erabodying the piety, wisdom, wit, and fancy Ofmhe great 
poet. The engraving and stamping are of the first Quality, 
and the selection having been made by the compiler of the 
Shaksperian Dictionary, their literary merit will be duly 
appreciated by all persons of taste and education. 

Sent in the country, post-paid and secure,’ for 1s. extra. 
To be obtained of H. DOLBY, Heraldic Die Engraver and 
General Stationer, 56, Regent Street, Quadrant, three Doors 
from the County Fire Office ; and also of every respectable 
Stationer in the United Kingdom. 

















Lonpon :—Printed and Published by Joun Crockrorp, of 
103, Stanhope Street, Mornington Crescent, in the County 
of Middlesex, at the Office, 29, Essex Street, Strand, in 
the Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of West- 
minster, on Saturday, the 15th day og September, 1849. 








